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x * A New Publication of Major Importance * * 








THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


Grades 1-9 


By Wilson—Almack—Baker—Bracken—Abbott—Pryor 


No part of the curriculum of American 
schools today is of more major importance 
than that dealing with health education. 
All school people and all other leaders and 
citizens in America agree that health must 
be properly developed and maintained in 
schools today and always. 

Recognizing this need of utmost stress on 
health in the American public school cur- 
riculum, BOBBS-MERRILL is proud to an- 
nounce the publication in early 1942 of The 
American Health Series, a separate book for 
each grade 1-9. The fully comprehensive 
and well-balanced health program in this 
series will appeal instantly and favorably. 


The distinguished authorship of The 
American Health Series includes: CHARLES 
C. WILSON, M.D. Professor of 
Health and Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; formerly Di- 
rector of Health and Physical Education, 
Hartford Public Schools; Chairman of Joint 
Committee of N.E.A. and A.M.A. which 


prepared the Health Education Re 
Author of the 1942 YEARBOOK—Health in 
Schools; JOHN CC. ALMACK, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, Stanford University ; 
noted author of elementary and junior high 
school and professional books; CLARA 
BELLE BAKER, M.A., Director of Demon- 
stration School, National College of Educa- 
tion, Evanston; Co-Author of The Curricu- 
lum Readers, Healthful Living in the Chil- 
dren’s School, etc.; JOHN L. BRACKEN, 
M.A., Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, 
Mo.; Chairman, 1942 Yearbook Committee 
of the American Asgociation of School Ad- 
ministrators which prepared Health in 
Schools; PANSY JEWETT ABBOTT, M.A., 
Superintendent and primary grade specialist, 
San Mateo County Schools, Calif.; 
HELEN B. PRYOR, M.D., Professor of Hy- 
giene, Stanford University. 


rt; Co- 


This outstanding authorship has contrib- 
uted a textbook program that gives health 
education its rightful major position in the 
elementary and junior high school curricu- 


lum, including natural integration with oth 
er subjects and interests. The centers oi! 
emphasis are most modern and progressive 
—with proper balance and stress on physi 
cal, mental, emotional, social, and commun 
ity health. The program keeps in mind serv 
ice in all types of schools and in urban and 
rural communities. Especial attention has 
been devoted to gradation factors. 
eee 


The American Health Series offers Amer 
ican children the leading major textbook 
series in mechanical beauty—with four-colo: 
process bleed illustrations throughout 
BOOKS I-III; and with the same four-color 
process for from one-half to one-third of all 
illustrations in BOOKS IV-IX. Entirely new 
and original photographs and drawings were 
prepared for this series under the super- 
vision of authors as well as editors. 

eee 

In The American Health Series, BOBBS- 
MERRILL is indeed offering a new publica- 


tion of truly major importance. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
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Quinn-Repke. 


problems courses. 


Carleton-W illiams. 


LIVING IN THE SOCIAL WORLD 


This new text is designed for 
basal use in all high school sociology and social 


MODERN-LIFE SCIENCE 


This text was prepared ex- 
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$1.92 list 


Pikes Peak Through Garden 


Colorado College 
Summer School 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
First Term—June 15 to July 24, 1942 





Colerado Springs 
Fine Arts Center 


N.E.A. Convention 
Only 72 Miles From 
Colorado College. A 
Cordial Welcome to 
Those Who May Visit 
c.c. at That Time. 


of Gods Gateway 


Second Term—July 27 to August 21, 1942 


Courses in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Drama, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Social Sciences, History, Education, 
Psychology—all work credited on A.B. or A.M. degrees. 


pressly for use as a basal textbook in high school 
physical science courses. $2.40 list 





AMERICAN SPEECH 


Hedde-Brigance. This new text offers a com- 
plete and practical high school course in speech 
training. $1.80 list 


AFFILIATED SPECIALIZED COURSES 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Rocky Mountain School of Languages 
Hanya Holm’'s School of the 
Griswold’s Crafts Shop 
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coe is Se dy aaa Work, Study, Play in Rocky Mountains 


Famed Scenic Pikes Peak Region 

Enjoy famed Garden of the Gods in city’s park system, Cripple 
Creek Gold Mining District, Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 
River, miles of smooth scenic mountain roads. hiking and 
bridle trails, beauties of evergreen forests and sparkling streams. 


C. B. HERSHEY, Director of Summer School 
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Photograph courtesy of Dr. Louis V. Newkirk, Director of Industrial Arts, Chicago Board of Education 


A Hirsch High School (Chicago) freshman uses the 
spraying paint machine to put the finishing touches on 
model planes constructed as a part of the project spon- 
sored by the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. The models 
are to be used principally in instructing defense work- 
ers to recognize aircraft, but will be used also in gun- 
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nery practice, and in range estimation. Planes have 
to be made accurately to scale for Navy acceptance. 
Approximately 250 Illinois high schools are participat- 
ing in the project, which calls for the completion of 
30,000 models of fifty different types by June 30. Chi- 
cago schools’ quota is 10,000 of the model planes. 
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Illinois Education Association Study Unit, 
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Some State School Aid Problems 


By RUSSELL MALAN, Harrisburg 
First Vice-President 
Illinois Education Association 


A ae finance is the keystone of 
the arch of all progress and improve- 
ment in the field of public education. 
In Illinois, legislative attempts to im- 
prove educational methods and to ad- 
vance educational philosophies by 
raising the requirements for teacher 
certification, by lengthening the school 
term, and by establishing standards of 
accrediting and recognition have been 
successful only to the degree to which 
such measures have been backed by 
adequate financial support. The rule 
that one cannot get something for 
nothing is just as applicable to the 
business of education as it is to the 
purchase of merchandise across the 
counter. 

Legislation which provides for bet- 
ter trained teachers in the schools im- 
plies that somewhere funds will be 
made available to pay the additional 
costs of their training. These are costs 
incurred by individuals with the ex- 
pectation that their future salaries as 
teachers will yield returns on their in- 
vestments. Any policy that does not 
provide for such returns is one which 
“short changes” the teacher and in the 
long run is self-defeating. 

Security of position is chimerical un- 
less accompanied by financial security. 
In Illinois the people interested in 
public education and their Representa- 
tives in the General Assembly have 
acted on the belief that increasing the 
security of the teacher will result in 
better instruction and fairer adminis- 
tration of the schools. To this end the 
new Tenure Law was enacted. 

It does provide security of the type 
intended. However, if adequate in- 
come is not provided, the salary sched- 
ule designed to reward experience and 
training may become a scrap of paper 
and the teacher with security of posi- 
tion may find himself losing economic 
security for himself and his family. 
Such a circumstance would tend to 
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force some of the most capable teachers 
to seek employment in more lucrative 
fields. 

The same reasoning may be applied 
to the minimum wage. Promising and 
enthusiastic college youth are frequent- 
ly turned away from the teaching pro- 
fession because of low beginning sal- 
aries. A minimum wage law would 
help to correct this situation, but a 
minimum wage law ’must have finan- 
cial support to make it operative in 
every district in the State, regardless 
of the district’s financial ability. 

Likewise a defensible program of 
education for Illinois’ exceptional chil- 
dren hinges on adequate finance. Per- 
haps the most backward phase of pub- 
lic education in the State is that of 
special education for the physically 
handicapped, the mentally retarded, 
and the social maladjusted children. 
Some provision has been made for the 
education of those crippled in body, 
defective in vision or hearing, but little 
public concern for the proper educa- 
tion of other handicapped groups has 
been evidenced. Because such groups 
must be small, and must have special 
facilities and equipment, the per capi- 
ta costs are far in excess of costs for 
normal children. The price of im- 
provements in this field, of necessity 
will have to be met by the State, since 
many local communities have their 
resources taxed to the maximum to 
provide their share of the costs of pub- 
lic education for normal children. 

No additional arguments are needed 
to show that the portals of public edu- 
cation, on which swing the doors of 
opportunity for Illinois’ children, must 
be based upon a dependable and suf- 
ficient measure of financial support. 
Without such support, legislation in- 
stituting reforms and improvements is 
made proportionately ineffective. 

The Position of State Support 

The Legislature of the state of Illi- 
nois is under Constitutional mandate 
“to maintain a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools.” The manner 
in which, and the degree to which, the 
State has fulfilled its obligation have 
varied with the passing years. More 
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than a century ago the State was sup- 
porting its schools by a prescribed 
system of revenue, the forerunner of 
the State school distributive fund. 

“The real foundation of tax-sup- 
ported public schools in Illinois began 
with the 1855 law. The Free School 
Law of Illinois enacted February 15, 
1855, provided for levying two mills 
on each dollar of the assessed valuation 
of the State for support of the com- 
mon schools.” 

In 1856 this fund yielded $606,- 
809.51, which was 65 percent of the 
$921,297 representing the cost of edu- 
cation in Illinois that year. From 
1873 to 1911 the State school fund was 
$1,000,000 per year, but this amount 
provided only 13 percent of the total 
cost of the common schools in 1873, 
and 2.6 percent of the cost in 1911. 

In the past thirty years, the dis- 
tributive fund has increased until the 
amount appropriated to pay claims for 
the school year ending June 30, 1940, 
reached $15,068,000. Yet, with an in- 
crease averaging about $1,000,000 for 
each biennium during these years, the 
State now pays only 9.1 percent as its 
share of school support. Obviously, 
the State today makes but a token 
payment on the total cost of education 
in its public schools. 

Illinois has been laggard in the pro- 
portion of support for the common 
schools coming from the State Govern- 
ment. Compare her 9.1 percent con- 
tribution to common school costs for 
the present year with the average for 
all states of 29.8 percent in 1938 (the 
most recent year for which figures are 
available). [Illinois ranks among the 
top dozen states in practically every 
measure of financial ability; she ranks 
seventh in the wealth per pupil en- 
rolled in the common schools. Yet she 
spends less than one-third the amount 
of her luxury bill for support of educa- 
tion and she ranked thirty-fifth among 
the states in the average educationl 
grant per child by state governments 
in 1939. 
~AIllinois Education Associati 
Common ~~ 4 Fund ( cineheld, Illinois: Researc 
ay ) September, 1940, p. 7. 


the Associa 
See this —~4 hlet for full facts concerning develop- 
ment of di tive fund. 
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Meantime local school tax rates have 
been increased to finance an educa- 
tional program that until recently has 
expanded rapidly to take care of the 
increasing school population and an 
improved educational program. Since 
the depression years the tendency to 
increase tax rates has been accentuated 
by the sudden drop in assessed valua- 
tions (41 percent in an eleven-year 

_period, 1929-1940). 

The degree of effort by the local dis- 
tricts thus made necessary is evident 
in the fact that of sixty-four element- 
ary or unit school districts in cities 
above 10,000 population, forty-two last 
year paid school taxes at a rate of 
$2.00 or more per hundred dollars as- 
sessed valuation. 

Some of these districts have reached 
the limit of their ability to tax proper- 
ty for school purposes, and their local 
revenues in the future will go up or 
down with variations in assessed valu- 
ations. Improved assessments and tax 
collections may aid in some cases. Also, 
the reorganization of districts into 
larger, effective administrative units 
will be helpful. Yet, in many areas of 
the State local tax revenues alone can- 
not provide good schools. 

The legislative program of the IIli- 
nois Education Association, as adopted 
by the Delegate Assembly in Decem- 
ber, 1941, recommends the enactment 
of legislation to increase the State 
distributive fund until it shall equal at 
least 25 percent of the costs of the 
common schools of the State. It is 
probable that the State could make 
increases in the school fund from pres- 
ent sources of revenue. However, it is 
doubtful that State contributions 
could be increased to the level of the 
goal set by the I.E.A. legislative pro- 
gram from present sources of revenue. 
Such an increase would make it neces- 
sary to tap new sources of revenue as 
other states have done, or to look to 
the Federal Government for funds to 
be distributed through state channels. 


Equalization and Flat Grants 


Though increased appropriations for 
State aid recently have done little more 
than maintain a constant ratio to total 
school costs, changes in the method of 
distribution since 1927 have resulted in 
definite gains toward the equalization 
of educational opportunity in all dis- 
tricts, elementary and high school. 

Over a long period of years before 
1927 distribution was made in the form 
of flat grants, based on census figures, 
with the exception that the Act of 1923 
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emphasized days of attendance and 
offered some “inducements” to employ 
a qualified teacher, devices which quite 
naturally favored the abler districts.’ 
Recent amendments to the 1927 Act 
have established present equalization 
levels of $56 per pupil (A.D.A.) to 
elementary schools levying at a rate of 
$1.00 and of $80 per pupil (A.D.A.) 
to high schools levying at a seventy- 
five cent rate. 

As a result of the two methods of 
distribution in effect at the present 
time, two schools of thought have 
grown up with respect to the distribu- 
tion of any additional amounts ap- 
propriated to the State school dis- 
tributive fund. The principles back of 
both methods of distribution—flat 
grants and equalization—are sound, 
and both methods should come in for 
consideration in the future. 

At the present time, only the few 
high-school districts which can quali- 
fy for equalization aid at a per-capita 
cost level of $80 participate in the 
State school fund. The great ma- 
jority of high-school districts are ex- 
cluded because flat grants are not 
extended to high schools. When the 
elementary school receives $11 per 
pupil in average daily attendance re- 
gardless of the wealth of the district, 
and when the State university and 
State teachers colleges are supported 
from State funds, the exclusion of the 
secondary schools becomes sheer dis- 
crimination. The unfairness of such 
discrimination is doubly apparent un- 
der the “recognition” and “accredit- 
ing” requirements imposed upon the 
high schools by the State and its ac- 


Key: 


(—_] 1926 Claims 
MM 1941 Claims 


$11.73 
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crediting agencies. Furthermore, the 
high schools are actively engaged in a 
program of training youth for useful 
citizenship, the failure of which in any 
specific case leaves the State to meet 
the excessive cost of restraining and 
punishing a malefactor. 

During the depression years assessed 
valuation of-real property in the State 
dropped approximately 41 percent. 
The result was a decrease in expendi- 
tures for schools. If the State is to 
compensate for such loss resulting from 
depreciated property values, using rev- 
enues derived from non-property tax 
sources, a reasonable basis for such dis- 
tribution is the flat-grant method. 

The principle underlying the equal- 
ization aid feature of the distributive 
fund law also is sound, and the case 
for equalization aid is easily made. As 
the standards of education have risen 
to meet the requirements of modern 
life, the increased costs of the operation 
of public schools, as we have seen, 
have fallen largely upon the local dis- 
tricts. As costs increased with longer 
terms, better trained teachers, and add- 
ed services, the State continued to pay 
approximately the same percentage of 
total school costs. As long as local 
districts could continue to raise tax 
rates to produce more revenue, needed 
funds were secured. Beyond that 
point, many of the less wealthy dis- 
tricts continued by increasing the tax 
rates by referendum, and finally by 
exhausting their borrowing powers. 

A presentation of the differences in 
the power of local districts to raise 
funds by levies against assessed valua- 


$35.29 


$9.10 

















Figure I—Comparison of State Aid Claims in 1926 and 194! by Elementary Schools in 
Towns and 2,500 to 5,000 Population.’ See page 255. 


"This Act also provided'a ‘“‘feeble, involved 
ization plan for very weak districts having ing. high 
educational rates.”—I.E.A. Department 
te the State Common School ty in Illinois, 
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‘Illinois Education Association, Building the State 
Common School Fund (Springfield, —— Research 
Department, the Association), ; revised data. 


( Continued on pare 255 ) 
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A War-time Program 
Of Health, Physical Education and 
Safety for the Schools of Illinois 


By DON CASH SEATON 


State Director of 
Physical Education 


eee of the war situation, our 
schools must assume added responsibil- 
ities at once! Health is the Nation’s 
first line of defense and, therefore, one 
of our major responsibilities is the im- 
provement and protection of the pu- 
pils’ health and physical fitness. All 
schools and colleges of this State are 
urgently requested by John A. Wie- 
land, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, to expand to the following pro- 
gram of health, physical education, and 
safety. 

Courses in health, safety, first aid, 
or in military training should be given 
full recognition in their own rights and 
accorded appropriate time and direc- 
tion in the curriculum, rather than be- 
ing merely substituted for or included 
in the physical education program. 


A. HEALTH 


1. Every school should have the 
supervision of a full- or part-time 
physician or nurse. 


2. A thorough health examina- 
tion,” including a dental examina- 
tion, by qualified physicians and 
dentists should be provided for ev- 
ery child at least once each year. A 
record should be kept of these find- 
ings and the pupils scheduled and 


should simulate the regular selectee 
service physical examination and be 
followed by a correctional program 
as outlined by the examining physi- 
cian. School officials, parents and 
associated organizations must all co- 
operate if the correctional program is 
to be successful and the young men 
made fit to enter industrial or armed 
service. 

3. Strict observation of the rules 
of public and personal hygiene 
should be maintained throughout 
the school plant and program. 

4. A thorough communicable dis- 
ease prevention campaign should be 
conducted immediately! 

5. Nutrition should be stressed. 
Provisions for hot lunches and other 
nutritional needs should be arranged 
where necessary. 

6. Health instruction which 
stresses war-time health measures, 
should be conducted. A special ef- 
fort should also be made to see that 
this instruction reaches the homes 
of pupils. The time devoted should 
be in excess of the State law require- 
ments and in addition, be included 
in grades 10, 11, 12 and 14 or 16. 

7. Every school must “stand by” 
to serve in any health or safety ca- 
pacity indicated by national, State 
or local authorities—such as the ra- 
tioning of sugar and the emergency 
housing and feeding of civilians. 


B. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(In recommending the following program 


Courtesy of the University of Illinois and the Ili- 
nois Department of Public Health. 


Since the startling results of selectee ex- 
aminations have become known, school den- 
tal examinations take on a new significance. 
They are an indispensable part of any thor- 
ough health examination. School authorities 
are urged to provide health examinations for 
all senior male students before graduation so 
that they may embark upon a correctional 
program which will make them physically fit 
to serve in industry or the armed forces. 








pupil, it is recommended that at 
least 120 minutes be devoted to this 
phase. This program should stress 
the fundamental skills of a large va- 
riety of vigorous body-building ac- 
tivities. Where possible, swimming, 
life saving and camping should be 
included. Much more time than is 
customary in most schools must be 
devoted to outdoor activities if best 
health results are to be obtained. 

2. Recess.—Every elementary 
pupil should participate in at least 
forty minutes of profitable physical 
activity during recesses every day. 
(This will not fulfill the Physical 











treated according to their health muna Cheaition ne phates ronal Education Law requirement of 60 


status. A definite correctional pro- ing to their physical status.) minutes per week unless actual in- 
gram should be conducted. (This Every pupil should participate in struction is given.) 
does not require separate classes.) some form of physical education every 3. InTRAMURALS.—Every pupil 


Notice: Especially should high- day for at least one period of not less above the sixth grade should par- 
school authorities provide a thor- than forty minutes. ’ ticipate in intramural sports (unless 
ough physical examination for every __ This standard may be met in any of a member of a current interscholastic 
senior male student before gradua- ‘he following ways: team). This participation should 
tion this spring. This examination 1. Puystcat Epucation CLass- supplement the classroom physical 
ae Es.—Although the State law requires education program so that the pupil 
ISee, School Health Examination Program, Circu- but sixty minutes per week of phys- participates in one or the other ev- 


iF i ° ° ° ° ° 
Wieland, Superintendent af Public Leevuion ipso. ical education instruction for every ery day. For example, if he takes 
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physical education instruction three 
times a week, he should participate 
in intramurals twice a week. This 
program should stress a large variety 
of rugged sports, some of which may 
be useful in certain military skills. 
Here again the movement should be 
made to exercises out-of-doors. 


4. INTERSCHOLASTIC SPORTS 
ProGRAM.—Every young man above 
the eighth-grade level should be en- 
couraged to become a member of 
some varsity sport squad. 

Athletic coaches are urged to: 

a) Expand the membership of their 
squads. 

b) Use more players and not con- 
fine this excellent training to the 
few. 

c) Develop inter-school contests for 
more teams, i.e., Freshman-Sopho- 
more teams, Junior varsity teams, 
etc. 

d) Develop inter-school contests for 
more sports, i.e., add such sports as 
wrestling, riflery, soccer, swimming, 
cross country running, winter sports 
and favor the outdoor sports. 

e) In the interest of economy, cur- 
tail the number of varsity games and 
long trips and confine your compe- 
tition to neighboring schools. 


f) Do not embark upon hazardous 
journeys with your teams. When it 
is raining, snowing, foggy, and the 
roads are slippery, cancel the con- 
test. (Let the highway authorities 
be the final judge of this condition.) 
g) Travel by rail when possible; if 
not, travel by buses which are ap- 
proved by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. (School buses used for 
this transportation are not eligible 
for tire rationing.) 


. PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR CITIZENS 


School authorities should make 
their health and physical education 
facilities and personnel available for 
adult recreation. Especially should 
classes of physical fitness be pro- 
vided for young men soon to enter 
the service of their country. (Con- 
tact your local Civilian Defense 
Council.) In districts located near 
military centers school officials 
should offer their facilities for the 
use of men in service. 


. FIRST AID 


Special emphasis should be placed 
upon the teaching of first aid. Every 
pupil, before graduation, should be 
fully qualified to render first aid. 
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American Red Cross First Aid 
courses should be provided in every 
school, and the courses of study 
should be based upon and culminate 
in this work. Pupils in the sixth 
grade and above, or twelve to seven- 
teen years of age, are eligible for the 
Junior Red Cross course of fifteen 
hours instruction. Those over sev- 
enteen years of age, or those who 
have completed the second-year re- 
quirements for senior high schools, 
are eligible for the Standard First 
Aid Course of twenty hours. The 
Advanced Course of ten hours is 
open to anyone who has completed 
the Standard Course. The Instruc- 
tors’ Course of fifteen hours is 
available to those who have com- 
pleted the Advanced Course. (Con- 
tact your local Red Cross for further 
information and assistance.) 

At least half of the teachers of 
every city and village school and 
every one-room rural teacher should 
possess the Red Cross Standard First 
Aid Certificate and some of them 
should hold the Advanced Certifi- 
cate. Instructors must hold an In- 
structor’s Certificate if Red Cross 
Certificates are to be granted. 

Home nursing should be taught in 
the upper years where qualified 
teachers are available. 


. SAFETY 


1. Sarety ENviroNMENT.—Ev- 
ery school board and administrator 
should take added precaution to 
guard against accidents to the pupils 
or to the physical plant. (Use the 
safety check list on pages 34-39 in 
Circular 299, A Program of Safety 
Education for the Elementary 
Schools, or pages 36-41 in Circular 
299a, A Program of Safety Educa- 
tion for the Secondary Schools, pub- 
lished by this office.) 

Also check to see that the build- 
ing is adequately supplied with fire- 
fighting equipment including incen- 
diary bomb controls, where deemed 
necessary. (See pages 43-49 in Cir- 
cular 333, Better Elementary 
Schools.) Teach the faculty and pu- 
pils how to use them. 

2. SaFetTy INstruction.—In- 
creased emphasis should be placed 
upon safety instruction. War emer- 
gency measures should be stressed. 
The time allotment and method of 
teaching must be worked out for 
each individual school. (See Cir- 
culars 299 and 299a, Programs of 
Safety Education for the Elemen- 
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tary and Secondary Schools, pub- 
lished by John A. Wieland, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction.) 

3. Am-Ram _  INSTRUCTION.— 
Where deemed necessary’ all school 
administrators and children should 
be familiar with and practice the fol- 
lowing air-raid instructions issued 
by the Office of Civilian Defense: 

a) What To Do When the Air-Raid 
Warning Sounds 

Sound the school fire alarm in a 
special way, short rings, etc. 

Have each class leave its room in 
order as in fire drill. 

Conduct classes to the air-raid 
refuge. 

Do not permit any pupils to leave 
the building. 

Do not allow any pupils to return 
to classrooms until “All Clear” sig- 
nal is given. 

6) Air-Raid Drill 

Use your fire drill organization to 
get pupils to the air-raid refuge. 
Have them file from the classroom 
the same way, in the same order, 
under the same leaders. But take 
them to thé air-raid refuge. 

c) The Air-Raid Refuge 

The chance of a direct hit on any 
individual building is very small. 
You must guard against the blast 
of nearby high-explosive bombs, and 
incendiaries and falling fragments of 
anti-aircraft shells. You must get 
away from windows, and from open 
doors. The large inside halls of 
most schools (in the middle of 
the building)* are (most) suitable 
for an air-raid refuge. Do not use 
the halls on the top floor of the 
building. (If this space is not avail- 
able) the cellar (may be) a suitable 
air-raid refuge provided there are 
plenty of exits and provided any 
windows to the outside can be pro- 
tected by a layer of sandbags (and 
provided gas bombs are not used). 
Select the most protected places in 
the building—be sure they provide 
enough capacity to hold everyone 
without crowding. Be sure there is 
more than one exit. It is important, 
too, that the air-raid refuge should 
have easy access to drinking water 
and toilet facilities. 

d) What To Do About Incendiaries 

Be sure the fire extinguishers are 
in proper working order. Be sure you 
*The authorities of each individual community 

of its need for these air-raid 
"The parenthetical statements have been added 


to the original instructions. 
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Forecasting School Enrollment 


Does population decline mean empty desks and fewer teachers or are 
there factors in the developing situation that alter earlier estimates of 
future school enrollment? Mr. Mansfield answers Mr. Eby 


By RALPH MANSFIELD 
Chicago Teachers College 


M.. Kermit Eby, in the October, 
1941 issue of ILtrNois EpucATION, 
drew a rather dismal picture of fu- 
ture school enrollment for the state 
of Illinois. While agreeing sub- 
stantially with most of Mr. Eby’s re- 
sults, the author nevertheless feels the 
need of further comment upon the sub- 
ject of population decline and its edu- 
cational effect. This need is especially 
felt in view of the fact that concurrent- 
ly with the appearance of Mr. Eby’s 
article, there appeared in the October, 
1941 issue of School Life a brief article 
by Emery M. Foster entitled “Schools 
and the Birth Rate.” 

Mr. Foster’s remarks are somewhat 
more optimistic than Mr. Eby’s, and 
lead to the conclusion that after 1943 
school enrollment will increase, until in 
the fall of 1947 the first-grade enroll- 
ment for the Nation will represent an 
11 percent increase over the 1940 first- 
grade enrollment. 

The author of the present article 
found it of interest to compare the re- 
sults of the above mentioned writers. 
Subsequent research led to a method of 
forecasting future school enrollment. 
The methods of forecasting will not be 
presented here, but some of the more 
interesting features of the study will 
be revealed. 


Birth Rate or Number of Births 


There is a very valid basis for fore- 
casting future school enrollment since 
children born today will help to make 
up the first-grade enrollment when they 
attain age six. Of course, in the co- 
horts born today, a certain number of 
deaths will occur and a certain number 
of migrations will take place before. 
age six is attained. Theoretically, first- 
grade enrollment in any given year 
should equal the number of births six 
years previously minus the sum of the 
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deaths from ages zero to six and plus 
or minus the net migrations in this 
same age-group. 

Even though the birth rate may de- 
cline, as Mr. Eby has emphasized, it is 
of utmost importance to remember that 
for purposes of school enrollment, num- 
ber of births is the important thing. 
Thus, if a certain urban population of 
say 100,000 individuals has been ex- 
periencing a birth rate of 17 live births 
per 1,000 population, there would be 
1,700 births per year. Suppose that in- 
dustrial migration swells the popula- 
tion of the city in one year to 150,000. 
Then, if the same birth rate prevails, we 
should expect 2,550 births in that year. 
If the migrants are single individuals, 
there still result 1,700 births, but the 
birth rate drops to 11.3 per 1,000 popu- 
lation. So far as school enrollment is 
concerned, the first result will bring 
an increase in future first-grade enroll- 
ment, whereas the second result has no 
effect on the school situation aside 
from providing more taxpayers to sup- 
port the schools. 


Suppose the migrants have a higher 
birth rate than the urban individuals, 
as is usually the case among rural in- 
dustrial workers; say 20 births per 
1,000 population. Then the net result 
of this migration is 2,700 births for a 
birthrate of 18 per 1,000 population. 
Finally, suppose the population re- 
mains closed with respect to migration, 
i.e., no one enters or leaves the city ex- 
cept by birth or death. Let the death 
rate be 12.0 per 1,000 population. 
Then the excess of births over deaths in 
one year will be 17-12 or 5 per 1,000 
population. This means that the popu- 
lation will be increased by 500 in the 
year under observation. If there are 
1,700 births the following year, the 
birth rate will be 1,700 divided by 
100,500, or 16.9 per 1,000 population. 
In either case, the number of births is 
the more significant figure, where school 
enrollment is concerned, but the in- 
crease and decrease in birth rate is 
heavily affected by the problem of mi- 
gration. 
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Effects of Infant and Child Mortality 


Mr. Eby failed to point out in his ar- 
ticle the effects of infant and child mor- 
tality on school enrollment. It is true 
that birth rates were higher in the de- 
cades of 1910-1919, 1920-1929 than 
they were in the decade of 1930- 
1939. But, it should be remarked that 
infant mortality and death rates from 
ages one to six were also higher in 
those earlier decades. For example, 
in Chicago, infant mortality declined 
from the neighborhood of 130 deaths 
per 1,000 live births in 1915 to 31 per 
1,000 in 1939*, representing a savings 
of some 100 lives out of every 1,000 
births. The Chicago Board of Health 
shows the following distribution of 
deaths: 


DEATHS BY AGE GROUPS, CHICAGO, 
1930-1939* 


Under 1-4 
1 year years 


3,103 1,229 
2,987 1,242 
2,404 907 
2,278 844 
2,289 775 
1,983 802 
1,848 608 
1,877 537 
1,743 515 
1,533 435 


5-9 
years 


838 
702 
592 
541 
496 
571 
458 
412 
327 
278 


Year 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


*Health Department, City of Chicago, Report of 
the Board of Health for the Year 1939 


It may be argued that the number of 
deaths will increase with the number of 
births. Still the drop in mortality in 
Chicago is evident in this short span of 
10 years. Note that deaths under one 
year for 1939 are about 50 percent of 
what they are in 1930, even though the 
number of births in 1939 was 48,909 
as compared with 58,083 in 1930. 

At any rate, it has been quite defi- 
nitely established that infant mortality 
is declining. Woodbury states: 

The infant mortality rate fell from 99.9 
per 1,000 in 1915 to 60.1 in 1934. On the 
average, the rate of infant mortality has de- 
creased two points per year.* 


1Robert M. Woodbury, Infant Mortality in the 
United States, Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 188 (Novem- 
ber, 1936), p. 96. 
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rst Aid in 
igh School 


‘By R. A. BULLINGTON 


Science Department, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood 


aS the present war emergency, 
the high schools of Illinois paid little 
attention to First Aid instruction in 
their curricula. The Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster awakened many from habitual 
complacency and conservatism. There 
was a sudden desire to do something 
about First Aid. But most schools 
found that certified Red Cross First 
Aid instructors were scarce, and that it 
would take a long time to develop an 
adequate program. 

By a fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances and foresight, Proviso 
Township High School had plans for a 
First Aid program fully developed 
when war was declared. 

At the start of the present school 
year there were no qualified First Aid 
instructors in the school and few teach- 
ers or pupils had ever had any First 
Aid training. By December 7 there 
were only two certified instructors. But 
by the end of this school year, sixty- 
eight of a faculty of 136 members will 
have completed the Standard Red 


Girls Demonstrating Various Uses of the Triangular 


Some of the First Aid Equipment and Supplies at a First Aid Station 


Cross First Aid Course, sixty of these 
the Advanced Course, and thirty of 
this group will have Red Cross instruc- 
tors’ certificates. Eight hundred high- 
school seniors are now completing the 
Standard Red Cross Course and 975 
freshmen have completed the Junior 
Course. 

This article is written with the hope 
that it may help other 
high schools develop a 
First Aid program. 


History of First Aid 
at Proviso 

Early last October the 
school administration and 
the faculty curriculum 
committee were presented 
with a plan for offering 
First Aid training to the 
students of Proviso. All 
people concerned were at 
once impressed with the 
desirability of including 
such instruction in the 
curriculum, but the diffi- 
culties were many. How 
could First Aid be intro- 
duced withont increasing 
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the size of the faculty, increasing the 
teacher load, increasing the pupil load, 
or omitting some present phase of in- 
struction? Should First Aid be a re- 
quired subject or an elective? Should 
it be a separate course or a part of an 
existing course or courses? In which 
high-school year should it be offered? 

These and many other problems 
were studied and discussed at length 
by the teachers on the curriculum com- 
mittee, the superintendent and assist- 
ant superintendent, and various teach- 
ers who were called in for consultation. 
Finally a decision was reached. (Inci- 
dentally, this procedure of faculty 
participation is an excellent example 
of the democratic method of work in 
curriculum planning.) 

The following plan was adopted for 
trial during the second semester. All 
seniors would be given First Aid train- 
ing two days per week for twelve to 
fifteen weeks in their existing physical 
education classes by the regular ohysi- 
cal education teachers. All freshmen 
would be taught First Aid daily for a 
period of four weeks (later extended to 
six weeks) in their general science and 
health science classes. 
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The most important problem was 
training our teachers in First Aid and 
having them certified by the American 
Red Cross. The Chicago chapter sent 
a First Aid instructor to Proviso for 
two nights a week through November, 
December, and January. By the be- 
ginning of the second semester eighteen 
teachers had qualified as Red Cross 
First Aid instructors. 


Instruction of students started at the 
beginning of the second semester. The 
American Red Cross First Aid Text- 
book was used for all classes. Seniors 
were taught from the Red Cross Stand- 
ard Course outline, which requires a 
minimum of twenty hours of instruc- 
tion for a certificate. Freshmen were 
taught from the Junior Course outline, 
which requires a minimum of fifteen 
hours. Regular school standards of 
grading and instruction were used. 


Upper Lett: Practicing Artificial Respiration 
Lower Left: Showing the Use of Poles in Im- 


Students were not required to meet 
Red Cross standards in order to receive 
a passing grade, but they could re- 
ceive the Red Cross certificate by 
meeting Red Cross requirements. 
Preparation for Emergency 

At the outbreak of war, Proviso, like 
other schools, took steps to insure the 
safety and protection of the students. 
Proviso, a school of about 4000 stu- 
dents, is located near Chicago, and 
there are several vital war industries 
in and about the school district. Con- 
sequently, the school is subject to a 
number of potential dangers. It was 
necessary to formulate plans for ade- 
quate First Aid care in case of bombing 
raids, sabotage, accidents during air- 
raid drills and fire drills, and accidents 
due to panic. (The First Aid prepara- 
tions are only one phase of the much 
larger school defense program.) 


The first step was the creation of a 
Volunteer First Aid Detachment under 
charter from the American Red Cross. 
This was composed originally of 
twenty-one teachers with advanced 
First Aid training. More members have 
since been added. The members of the 
detachment man the First Aid stations 
during practice air-raid drills and are 
ready to function in any emergency 
within the school. 

The equipping of three First Aid 
stations, strategically located and well 
protected in case of bombing, was the 
next step. First Aid materials were 
purchased and stored in each station. 
These included a stretcher, blankets, a 
variety of dressings and bandages, 
splints, iodine, tannic acid jelly, and a 
number of other items. 

The third step was the organization 
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Upper Right: Method of Lifting an Injured 


Person for Loading on a Stretcher 


Lower Right: The Author Instructing Boys in 


provised Traction Splinting of a Broken Limb 


a) 
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the Use of Digital Pressure to Stop Arterial 





Three Oblong Township High-School Seniors discuss with 
their principal, C. E. Ambrose, the sections for which they wish 
to register, before coming to the conference. 


Plans for going to college are discussed with these students 
by Dr. Elizabeth K. Lawson, Dean of Women at Eastern Illinois 


State Teachers College (second from left). 


Youth and the Years Ahead 


THE VOCATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL SENIOR 


By ROY K. WILSON 
Director of Public Relations 
E.LS.T.C., Charleston 


opportunities for youth? 

This question fell under the scru- 
tiny of more than 1,350 high-school 
students and 125 administrators and 
teachers at the Eighth Annual Senior 
Guidance Conference sponsored by the 
Eastern Illinois Schoolmasters Club, 
the University of Illinois, and Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College on the 
Eastern campus at Charleston, Tues- 
day, April 14. Thirty-five counselors 
and special lecturers from the two 
schools, the Army, Navy, and other 
agencies were present to discuss prob- 
lems confronting youth in the years 
ahead. 

Speakers at general sessions were Dr. 
Alfred J. Cardall, of Science Research 
Associates, Chicago; Col. Paul G. 
Armstrong, State Director of Selective 
Service; and Dr. Fred H. Turner, 
Dean of Men, University of Illinois. 

Specific vocations were discussed at 
twenty-eight sectional meetings under 
the leadership of authorities in each 
field. The keynote of the conference 
was “Youth and the Years Ahead,” 
with particular emphasis on the impact 
of war conditions on all vocations. 
This phase was high-lighted by a mes- 
sage presented to the delegates from 


H OW has the war affected vocational 
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Floyd W. Reeves, director of the 
American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education. The 
commission has just concluded a six- 
year study of youth problems. 

When forced by war emergency 
work to cancel his plans for attending 
the conference, Mr. Reeves summed 
up in Washington the 
results of the study in 
the following recom- 
mendations for gearing 
youth to the war ef- 
fort: 


1. Wide-spread adoption 
of health practices in the 
schools and the physical 
examination of eighteen- 
year-olds in order that 
their general health can be 
brought up to a level where 
they will be able to con- 
tribute fully to the war 
effort. 


2. Assistance in the mi- 
gration of youth in search 
of jobs in order that the in- 
dividuals may secure the 
best work opportunities 
and that the industrial sys- 
tem and the military forces 
may secure the best use of 
man power. 

3. Intensive vocational 
education—in the public 
schools, in private non- 
profit schools, in the public 
work programs, and in in- 
dustry itseli—in order that 
youth may become skilled. 


4. Adoption of such prac- 


Aviation 
than 400 students registered for this section, which 
was in charge of Major M. F. Ranney of Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Illinois. 


tices, nationally and locally, as will provide 
for the equality of opportunity which is the 
true base of democracy. These practices in- 
clude the use of Federal funds to counter- 
balance the lack of resources in poorer states 
and communities; the assistance of families 
with large numbers of children in such ways 
that food, clothing, and housing will be ade- 
quate to insure that youth will be healthy 
in body and mind; and the removal of an- 


held most interest for boys, with more 
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tagonisms and restrictions on the employment 
of all loyal minority groups. 

Each student registered for three of 
the following vocational divisions: 

Agriculture; Army and Marine Corps; 
Navy and Coast Guard; Aviation; Chemical 
Engineering; Engineering and Physics; Gov- 
ernment Service; Home Economics and 
Homemaking; Journalism; Law; Manual 
Arts and Trades; Medicine, Dentistry, and 
Pharmacy ; Music; Nursing; Library Science; 
Social Service; Radio; Physical Education 
and Recreation; Stenographic, Secretarial 
and Clerical Work; High-School Teaching; 
Elementary School Teaching. 

In his talk on the conferene theme, 
“Youth and the Years Ahead,” Dr. 
Cardall gave an interpretation of the 
emergency and went on to a prediction 
of the post-war vocational picture: 

We suffer a shortage of skilled labor. We 
have been asleep. During the ten years be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 .. . five skilled workers 
dropped out for every three who came in. 
In six months our labor supply will be almost 
exhausted. In cities like Chicago a thousand 
a month are dropping out of high school. We 
look forward to an uneducated people in the 
next few years, 

As a remedy for the labor situation 
Dr. Cardall urged that men be trained 
and “trained fast.” 

In the post-war period, aviation, he 
stated, without doubt will be a con- 
tinuing field. The release of pent-up 
consumer demand in many lines will 
follow the war, resulting in increased 
demands for production. Replacement 
of plants will be needed, he said. He 
predicted increased activities in the de- 
velopment of home appliances along 
the lines of food preservation. Chem- 
istry will have an increasing part in in- 
dustry, he said. “What happens in 
the laboratory and the test tube to- 
day will be tomorrow’s industry.” 

Dr. Cardall predicted an increased 
need for trained salespeople. “We are 
now training but one sales person for 
every thirty jobs, although we train 
six bookkeepers for every job,” he 
said. 

In the professions, the speaker ad- 
vised that opportunities would be 
found through discovering new fron- 
tiers within old fields. 

Colonel Armstrong advised seniors 
to pass up vacations this summer. 

Students planning to attend college 
were counselled by him to begin such 
training in June as most institutions 
plan to operate four quarters a year. 
For opportunities to assist in the war 
effort, others were reminded of the 
movement on foot to have high-school 
people go into the fields to help pro- 
duce food for victory. Colonel Arm- 
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RIGHT.—Some of the members of the con- 
ference planning committee discuss with Col. 
Paul G. Armstrong. Siate Director of Selec- 


associate dean, college of engineering. 
versity of 


strong declared: 


My advice is to work hard while you are 
in school. You are going to be needed in the 
reconstruction years that will follow this 
war, needed more than any group in the his- 
tory of this Nation. This Nation has never 
before been confronted with the terrific im- 
pact against all that we hold dear that we are 
confronted with at this period. 


Calling attention to the emergency 
factors which students must consider 
in answering the question, “Shall I go 
to college?” Dean Turner declared: 


The student who is graduating *- Siay or 
in June is unquestionably wondering, and 
seriously considering such questions as: 
Should I give up my education? Is there any 
use for me to plan on college education now? 
How soon will the draft and selective service 


(Continued on page 251) 


BELOW.—Three high-school principals 
pause to discuss opportunities in the armed 
forces for college-trained men with Dr. Fred 
H. Turner, dean of men, University of Illi- 
nois. Left to right: Glenn A. Deland, George- 
town: Dean Turner; J. H. Dunscomb, Wind- 
sor: W. Ray Mcintosh, Olney. 
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ABOVE.—Three of the confer- 
ence speakers pause following 
the luncheon with administrators 
to talk about the day's events. 

Ralph E. Stringer. 


extension. 
University of Mlincis, who was 
one of the discussion leaders at 
the administrative section; Dr. 
Alfred J. Cardall, of Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, one 
of the principal speakers: U. B. 
Jetiries, sup-~ ident of the 
Charleston schools and chairman 
of the conference committee; Dr. 
William H. Zeigel, of the Educa- 
tion department at Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College and 
secretary of the conference com- 
mittee; E. W. Kersten. principal, 
Mattoon High School, who gave 
the conference summary. 
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Subcommittee on School Finance and Taxes Meets in LE.A. Office, March 13, 1942 


Reading from left to right, seated: J. L. Nelson, Decatur; George Burow, Danville. Springfield, Research Assistant, I.E.A. 
Buford, Mt. Vernon; Edward H. Stullken, Standing: George Mahin, Chicago; Wil- Not in the picture is E. W. Kersten, Mat- 
Chicago, chairman, I.E.A. Committee on liam Spurgin, Chicago; Fred L. Biester, Glen toon, subcommittee member from the Fi- 
Finance; E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln; T. A. Ellyn; W. C. Handlin, Lincoln, member, nance Committee. 

LE.A. Board of Directors; Wilbur Reece, 


Motion Picture Assured 


®@ THE Board of Directors of the I.E.A., at a 

meeting on April 8, authorized the head- 

quarters staff to proceed with the making of 

eesrd de the sound motion picture, “Backing Up the 


Guns.” Approximately $1,000 is needed to 
complete the budget for the project. On the 
basis of support to date the board felt confident 
that the remaining balance would be realized 
by contributions from Divisions, local teacher 
associations, and from other sources. 

The response to the appeal of the Public Re- 
lations Committee for funds to finance the pic- 
ture, which shows the responsibilities of public 
education in wartime, has been prompt and en- 
thusiastic. In the four weeks since the appeal 
was made, more than half of the necessary funds 
has been subscribed. Individuals have contri- 
buted as much as $5.00. Some school faculty 
clubs have sent in contributions averaging more 
than 50 cents per member. Some Divisions have 
contributed as much as $200 and have indicated 
that more funds will be forthcoming if they are 
needed. Eight Divisions have not been heard 
from as yei, and we know that many of the 
local groups are planning contributions. 

If support continues at the present rate, the 
project soon will be assured. It is hoped that the 
total budget will be subscribed in time for the 
pictures to be taken this spring. 





Story on facing page 
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The project was proposed by the 
I. E. A. Public Relations Committee 
and a special subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to carry the project forward. 
Members of the subcommittee are: D. 
R. Blodgett, principal, high school, 
Edwardsville, chairman; E. H. Mellon, 
superintendent of schools, Morrison; 
and G. R. Hamilton, principal, town- 
ship high school, Atwood. 

The picture will be planned, written, 
and produced by professionals in the 
motion picture field, under the super- 
vision of the special committee of the 
1.E.A. It is expected that the picture 
will be shown in the theaters through- 
out the State and be made available in 
16-millimeter form for clubs and civic 
groups. 

The picture will show the citizens 
of Illinois what the schools are doing 
now to help win the war and tell them 
how vital public education is to the de- 
fense of home, community and democ- 
racy. 


Chicago Membership Teas 


@ OVER their teacups members of the 
Chicago Division exchanged views 
and renewed acquaintances on two con- 








Northwestern Division Officers 

Lower Lerr.—Reading from left to right: 
Ruth Harris, Belvidere, vice-president ; La- 
mont Clikeman, Rockford, member, executive 
committee; David Schoonmaker, Rockford, 
treasurer; James Welsh, Rockford, chairman, 
executive committee; S. R. Finifrock, Ga- 
lena, president; L. J. Gnagey, Chadwick, 
member, executive committee; Clemens 
Langehaug, Milledgeville, member, executive 
committee; Katharine Mandeville, Rockford, 
member, executive committee; Thomas R. 
Pfisterer, Freeport, chairman, legislative com- 
mittee; Clyde Kaiser, Freeport, secretary; 
Myrtle Rose, Savanna, chairman, finance 
committee. 
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secutive afternoons early in April. principal of the Montefiore School of 
When the Division meets for tea two Chicago, and member of the Executive 
parties are necessary to accommodate Board of the I.E.A. Both speakers 
all who wish to attend. These teas were talked on the subject, “Education and 
sponsored by the membership commit- the War.” Mr. Pearson gave a very 
tee of the Division, and were held in clear picture of the position of school 
one of the Loop tearooms. finance as a consequence of the rising 

The success of the teas was due in costs due to the war and made all 
a large measure to the excellent talks teachers present aware of their duties. 
given by Irving F. Pearson, Executive Mr. Stullken also compared school in- 
Secretary of the I.E.A., who made a come with rising costs and stressed the 
special trip from Springfield for the importance of strengthening democracy 
occasion, and Edward H. Stullken, through the present crisis by maintain- 

































































Asove: Members of the delegate assembly 
of the Northwestern Division and other in- 
terested members met for a 6:30 dinner in 
Freeport, March 25, to discuss with I.E.A. 
staff members recently enacted school legis- 
lation. 















Northwestern Division Public 
Relations Committee 

Lower Ricut.—Reading from left to right: 
Louis Daehler, Lanark; Mary I. Carlson, Rock- 
ford; Katharine Obye, Rockford, chairman; 
Helen King, Freeport; Irene Phillips, Belvidere ; 
H. P. Claus, Stockton. 
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ing the schools at a high educational 
level. Edward E. Keener, president of 
the Chicago Division, commented on 
the value of membership in the state 
association at both meetings. 

The membership committee is deep- 
ly grateful to Mr. Pearson and Mr. 
Stullken for contributing so much to 
the success of the meetings. All 
teachers who attended expressed the 
highest appreciation of the messages of 
the speakers—Ropert D. GnreEcc, 
Chairman, Membership Committee. 





Energetic Attack on Teacher 
Welfare Problems Reported 


@ THE April 17 meeting of the I.E.A. 
Teacher Welfare Committee re- 
vealed that committee members had 
been hard at work on many aspects of 
teacher welfare in Illinois. The com- 
mittee recommended that each Divi- 
sion give a place on the program of its 
annual meeting to discussion of teacher 
welfare problems and that each Divi- 
sion set up a teacher welfare commit- 
tee to work in co-operation with the 
I.E.A. Teacher Welfare Committee. 

Reporting for the subcommittee on 
Credit Unions and Group Insurance, 
Mr. C. Emery Sallstrom, Quincy, said 
that investigations had been made of 
group hospitalization and group insur- 
ance plans available for teachers. In- 
terest was shown in the possibilities of 
such plans, and the committee is to 
give the matter further study and 
make definite recommendations. 

Mr. Don A. Walter, River Forest, 
for the subcommittee on Teacher Ten- 
ure, Contracts, and Ethics, reported on 

(Continued on page 239) 
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Central Division Officers 


Urrer Lert.—Reading from left to right, 
seated: E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln, chairman, 
legislative committee ; Harry F. Admire, Nor- 
mal, secretary- -treasurer ; C. H. Wright, At- 
lanta, president ; William Brigham, Bloom- 
ington, vice-president ; O. H. Wisthuff, Farm- 
er City, member, executive committee. 

Standing: Monroe Melton, Normal, chair- 
man, finance committee; Chris DeYoung, 
Normal, chairman, public relations commit- 
tee; Margaret Davidson, Bloomington, mem- 
ber, executive committee; C. A. McGinnis, 
Pontiac, member, executive committee. 


Rock River Division Officers 


Upper Ricut.—Reading from left to right 
seated: Clara E. Klapprodt, Amboy, mem- 
ber, executive committee; Helen R. Messen- 
ger, DeKalb, president; Grace E. Vincent, 
DeKalb, member, executive committee; Eth- 
el Stein, Rochelle, treasurer. 
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Conference groups, committee sessions, 
busy professional people accepting posi- 
tions of service as officers of Divisions, 
membership drives—this is the LE.A. at 
work as you see it pictured on this and pre- 
ceding pages. 


fiia i 















Standing: Harold A. Patterson, Mt. Mor- 
ris, chairman, finance committee; C. A. Hills, 
Rochelle, chairman, legislative committee; E. 
H. Mellon, Morrison, chairman, public rela- 
o- committee; A. H. Lancaster, Dixon, 

, executive committee; H. U. Chal- 
land, Sterling, vice-president ; U. R. DeVoe, 
Sterling, secretary. 


South Central Division Officers 


Lower Ricut.—Reading from left to right: 
Paul Smallwood, Decatur, vice-president; T. 
A. Nelson, Decatur, chairman, finance com- 
mittee; Bruce Wheeler, Springfield, treas- 
urer; Hester Burbridge, Jacksonville, retiring 
president ; M. M. Crufts, Virginia, chairman, 
legislative committee ; Richard T. Crane, Mt. 
Sterling, president-elect ; Otto Arnold, Hills- 
boro, member, executive committee; Jean 
Woodall, Taylorville, member, executive 
committee; Julius Stier, Tallula, chairman, 
public relations committee. 
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several tenure cases brought to the at- | 

tention of the committee. He explained 

the necessity for careful investigation 
in each case and the employment of 
attorney’s services for significant cases. 

He also reported the need of legislation 

to establish uniform teacher contracts. 

The necessity of legal definition of “ev- 

idence of physical fitness,” and of 

clarification of “merit rating” as af- 
fecting teachers’ salaries was also 
pointed out by Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Paul Smallwood, Decatur, re- 
porting for the subcommittee on Mu- 
tual Benefit, outlined plans of the com- 
mittee to effect savings to teachers 
through arrangements for group travel, 
co-operative employment of speakers 
for Division meetings of the I.E.A., 
group periodical sales plan, and an 
I.E.A. teacher placement bureau. 
There was genuine interest in the pos- 
sibilities opened up by the report of 
this subcommittee. 

Miss Hester C. Burbridge, Jackson- 
ville, presented the following statement 
of the principles adopted by the sub- 
committee on Equal Opportunities: 

The committee is aware that the problem 
of equal opportunities for women and men 
includes the following: 

1. Equal pay for equal work, with the basic 
salary determined by training, experience, 
and efficiency, regardless of sex, race, 
teaching level, or marital status. 

. Equal responsibility accepted with equal 
opportunity. Therefore, women and men 
must become better informed and better 
trained for real leadership. 

This committee also agrees that it should 

be known that inter-state and intra-state 


barriers are opposed to sound educational 
policies and should be removed. 


Mr. Marvin Sowers, Macomb, for 
the subcommittee on Salary Schedules, 
Minimum Wage, and Retirement, rec- 
ommended that the committee favor 
no legislative action on teacher retire- 
ment at the present time and that the 
minimum wage proposal for teachers 
be actively supported. The committee 
favored a study of the opinions of 
teachers in one- two- and three-room 
schools regarding a minimum budget 
for a living wage. 

Mr. S. B. Sullivan, West Frankfort, 
for the subcommittee on Educational 
Trends recommended support of Fed- 
eral aid to education through the reg- 
ularly established educational agencies, 
and opposition to Federal aid on any 
other basis. The necessity for State 
aid to all handicapped children was 
emphasized in the committee’s report. 
The maintenance of standards for cer- 
tification of teachers as established by 
law was strongly recommended by the 











committee.—B. I. GrirriITH 
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if we are to combat the fanatical spirit of enemy 
youth with the spirit of democracy in American 
youth, we cannot afford to wait any longer, we can- 
not leave it to chance — 


We must TEACH democracy 


systematically « methodically « not incidentally 


—teach Ame children how to “live”? in a democracy— 
equip them to fight the false doctrines of Nazism’s ‘“‘education 
for death.”’ 


The foremost means for carrying out this practical objective 
is the 


* DEMOCRACY SERIES x 


A COMPLETE BASAL PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 
FOR DEMOCRACY—Primer through Grade 8 


*Curnicut anp Cuanters, Eprrors 


Now STATE ADOPTED in 15 STATES and 2 TERRITORIES; 
and used in THOUSANDS of independent CITIES, TOWNS, 
AND COUNTIES. New units are adopting the program daily. 





“There is no choice for true Americans... . It is our duty to TEACH 
that our American ideals are the most desirable, without apology, 
without spurious concern for ‘academic freedom,’ ‘indoctrination,’ or 
‘openmindedness.. WE MUST TEACH DEMOCRACY.” 

W. D. McGuurRKIN, in the Arkansas Journal 
of Education, January, 1942 


“It’s time to! TEACH democracy. ... We are engaged in a titanic 
life-and-death struggle, initiated by evil men with new and ominous 
ideas about government—ideas that have hypnotized people in many 
parts of the world, particularly youn peop e.... the schools of the 
nation should immediately start TEACHING democracy, not inci- 
dentally but systematically.” . : 

Don C. Rocers, District Superintendent, 
Chicago Schools (in School and Society) 


“Too long we have assumed that democracy needs no teaching, 
that young Americans will grow up automatically to be alert, diligent, 
discriminating, patriotic citizens. But evidence is ample that this is a 
false notion, Democracy needs to be TAUGHT in as definite and or- 
derly a way as arithmetic or the English language.” 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
(Editorial, January, 1942) 











THE SERIES: SCHOOL FRIENDS—Primer; LET’S TAKE TURNS—Book One; 

* ENJOYING OUR LAND—Book Two; YOUR LAND AND MINE—Book 
Three; TOWARD FREEDOM—Book Four; PIONEERING IN DEMOCRAC Y—Book Five; THE 
WAY OF DEMOCRACY—Book Six; THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRAC Y—Book Seven; WORK- 
ING FOR DEMOCRAC Y—Book Eight. 


For High Schools: THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY (Russell-Briggs) 
For Teachers: INDOCTRINATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY (Pittenger) 


Publishers 


MACMILLAN - = = = = 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Petters to an Qld Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current devel- 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


a. DAVE: 


I don’t believe that I’ve written to 
you since my trip to the ’Frisco conven- 
tion. It was a hurried trip both in de- 
parture and return. Nevertheless it 
held much significance, interest, and 
contemplation for me. 

The beauty of the snow-covered, 
pine-clad sides of the Feather River 
Canyon and the rushing stream itself 
were overcast by the imminence of war 
—guards at all tunnels, bridges, and 
curves; shades drawn at night; delayed 
schedules due to supply trains, etc. 

The majestic view of the Pacific 
from Golden Gate was interrupted by 
the long convoy of thirty-seven vessels 
escorted by blimps, planes, mine sweep- 
ers, and warships. San Francisco Bay 
lay grimly behind a submarine net 
which stretched from shore to shore, 
suspended from barrels. 

The air-raid shelter signs about the 
city and the signs in the hotels desig- 
nating certain floors as affording the 
best protection from bombing, con- 





SUMMER_ TERM 
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opments in the IEA 





trasted impressively with the beauty of 
a municipal park on a Sunday after- 
noon, a park blossoming in February 
in beds of pansies. The hundreds of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines were evi- 
dently as happy as I that afternoon to 
absorb the beautiful sunshine and lazy 
quietness of the scene. 

Picturesque Chinatown lost much of 
its charm for me when I saw the war- 
necessary signs in Chinese stores and 
buttons on Chinese lapels indicating 
that the owners and wearers were in- 
deed Chinese and not Japanese. 

My million-dollar Daylight Train 
which rushed me from San Francisco 
to Los Angeles jn nine hours, also 
rushed 650 others past many military 
encampments, flying fields, supply 
depots, etc. It also took us past the 
spot where the night before an enemy 
submarine fired upon American soil. 

Was that foreign-appearing indi- 
vidual with the open collar and the 
summery costume an innocent traveler 


or not? Why did he take pictures of 





THREE - YEAR “ ACCELERATED coursex mat 


EXTENSIVE SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM i 
Wl 


UNIVERSITY OF th 


The: “accelerated” program enables students to complete a regu- 
lar four-year course leading to a bachelor’s degree in three years. The 
usual varied and extensive summer school program is available to 
teachers and other students who wish to devote their summer to study 
for degrees, teaching certificates, and for professional improvement. 


Opportunities for specialization for defense program. Noted visiting 
professors on the staff, workshops in elementary school curriculum, 
secondary school curriculum, audial and visual education. Clinics in 

, remedial reading and speech defects. Assemblies, lecture series, mu- [1 
“- sical organizations, recreational activities, demonstration schools are 
“= available to students. Cultural, recreational and other points of in- 
terest, including the beach and mountains, are easily accessible. 


The University is located in a residential area, four miles from the cen- 


every cantonment we passed? Why 
was he the first out of the car and off 
the train and in the station—and what 
should I have done about it? 

Two nights before I arrived in Los 
Angeles on this special side trip of 
service to our association, the city was 
blackened, searchlights by the scores 
played over it, and 1,430 rounds of 
ammunition were fired at an unidenti- 
fied enemy, and four lives were lost. 

Hundreds, yes thousands of war 
planes that we saw the day after our 
arrival, together with mounted anti- 
aircraft guns and ammunition trucks 
on the alert, and thousands of soldiers 
on the move, gave us a sense of the 
determined will of Uncle Sam to pro- 
tect his homeland. 

The screaming siren which at Santa 
Monica called my attention to the 
speeding, police-escorted truckload of 
newly arrested “Japs,” and the news- 
paper article stating that all Japanese 
homes searched thus far were well- 
stocked with food and casks of water, 
reminded me that we do have enemies 
in our midst. 

In the midst of orange blossoms and 
oranges and well-cultivated fields, on 
a beautiful sunshiny day in Southern 
California, it was difficult to realize we 
are at war. The protruding mast of the 
sub-sunken ship in Santa Monica Bay 
shook me from my dreams of peace. 

The near-midnight message inform- 
ing me of my dear father’s sudden pass- 
ing caused me to board a plane at nine 
the next morning. Five hours over the 
mountains and above the deserts 
brought me to Salt Lake City. A wait 
of four hours gave me an opportunity 
to converse with the First Lady of the 
Land, Mrs. Roosevelt, who was on her 
way to Seattle. A sleeper plane placed 


tral business area of the city and twenty miles from the 
coast. Living accommodations within walking distance 
of the campus. Send for illustrated bulletin. 

Address SUMMER SCHOOL, Box C-8 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
12 Weeks Session... June 20 to September 11 
6 Weeks Session June 20 to July 31 
5 Weeks Session....August 1 to September 4 


me in Chicago thirteen flying hours 
after leaving Los Angeles, and ten days 
after the beginning of the circuit. 
Dave, the west coast is conscious, I 
believe, of the great task in which we 
are engaged. That realization is born 
of the imminence of danger—danger to 
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life, property, and everything we hold 
dear. That danger, Dave, is no less 
ours. The realization of that fact must 
be visited upon our pupils, our patrons, 
and our communities. America’s at 
war! It’s a case of one for all and all 
for one. We’ve got to work and work 
hard and co-operate 100 percent toward 
the end that our despicable, desperate 
enemies may be defeated and a lasting 
peace be secured. 

Mr. Griffith’s proposed new sound 
motion picture, “Backing Up the 
Guns,” will show the true significance 
of the part Illinois schools and school 
teachers are playing in the great na- 
tional effort to win this war and secure 
a lasting happy peace, 

The degree to which our member- 
ship-at-large supports this project 
financially will largely determine the 
extent to which the public and its gov- 
ernment in Illinois are informed re- 
garding this great service. Without 
widespread information of this type 
there is danger inherent in the situation 
for public schools and the profession 
of teaching. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv. 


Digest of Board Meetings 


Time AND Pace: 1:00 p.m. Wed- 
nesday, December 31, 1941, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 

PresENT: All board members and 
the Executive Secretary. 

Business: 1. Elected to hold the 
Eighty-ninth Annual Meeting on De- 
cember 28, 29, 30, 1942. 

2. Elected to hold next meeting at 
Springfield at 8:00 p.m. Jan. 30, 1942. 

3. Authorized to request Dr. J. W. 
Carrington, Normal University, to 
serve as Chairman of Teacher Welfare 
Committee. 

4. Authorized meeting of Teacher 
Welfare Committee for January 31, 
1942, at Springfield. 

Adjournment: 2:00 p.m. 

IrvinG F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 


x*x*k 


TrmE AND Pace: State headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Friday, January 30, at 
8:00 P.m. 

PRESENT: President Orville T 
Bright; Directors W. C. Handlin, Ed- 
ward H. Stullken, Russell Malan; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Irving F. Pearson; 
and in part-time attendance Eloise P. 
Bingham, Editor; Lester R. Grimm, 
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Research Director, and B. I. Griffith, 
Public Relations Director. 

Bustness: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 

2. Authorized Secretary to loan 
mailing list to Federal Goverment for 
Defense Savings mailings. 

3. Heard representatives from 
Peoria, Chicago, and Springfield re- 
lative to the next convention city. 

4. Authorized Director of Public 
Relations to appeal for funds to pre- 
pare sound film movie “Backing Up 
the Guns” as basis for public relations 
effort in behalf of schools. Authorized 
contribution of $300 to the fund. 


5. Discussed possibilities of radio 
programs. 

6. Approved participation by Direc- 
tor of Public Relations in Midwest 
Visual Aids Conference at Chicago, 
March 26-28. 

7. Directed Secretary to request of 
Governor that a public-school repre- 
sentative be appointed to the State 
Defense Council. 

8. Reveived progress report from 
Lester Grimm, Research Director, who 
reported projects regarding “12-Grade 
District and Problems Related to It”; 
“Contracts and Dismissal”; “Excep- 
tional Children in the State”; “Cost of 





PICTURE STORIES 
OF PROGRESS 


{ NUMBER TWO } 


Here, onceagain, youseethe great 
change modern seating can make 
in a schoolroom. 


Note the “before” picture. It is 
typical of thousands of school- 
rooms in America today. The 
desks are old and unwieldy. They 
do not stimulate good posture. In 
fact, they do not fit many of the 
pupils who use them. 

Contrast that schoolroom with 
the “after” picture. Seating is 
beautiful to look at, modern, use- 


Left— Maynard 
School, Maynard, 
Minn., after modern- 
izing with American 
Universal Classroom 
Seating. Below, before 
modernizing. 


ful, up-to-date. But in addition, 
these seats are adjustable—they 
fit the child properly, encourage 
good posture. 

Likewise, they can be moved 
quickly, easily to take advantage 
of lighting orto be used in groups, 
as many educators now suggest. 


4 


Let us help you work 
out a reseating plan $ 
using American Uni- ; 
versal and Envoy seat- 
ing for your school. 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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FREE 


New Teaching Outline 
for Dental Hygiene 


_ Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 





80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 


20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 











IGHTY per cent of all children 

entering public schools have den- 

tal defects, reports the American Health 
Association. 

To assist teachers in promoting 
proper dental care, the makers of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder have 
prepared a valuable new Dental Hy- 
giene Teaching Outline, containing a 
complete and practical program for 
teaching Oral Hygiene. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
is specially designed for the use of 
teachers. A separate edition for pupils 
is also available for class work. You will 
find this material invaluable in your 
classroom hygiene program. Send the 
coupon now for your free supply. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 


Makers of: PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
PEBECO TOOTH POWDER 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. I.E.-442, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me Dental Hygiene Teaching 


Outline, and —.——copies of pupils’ folder 
for class work. 


Name__ 





Street 





City State 





I teach in the. school. 


. 
. 
Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. H 
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Living Trends and What Happened 
During the Last World War”; “Distri- 
butive Fund Data”; and “A History of 
Teacher Certification in Illinois.” 

9. Received outline of future issues 
of Intrnors Epucation and approved 
the editor’s plan of using back covers 
occasionally to advertise Defense 
Bonds and Stamps, Victory Books, Red 
Cross, etc. Recognized necessity of 5 
percent increase in cost of printing 
magazine. 

10. Heard reports from Finance 
Chairman E. H. Stullken. 

11. Designated Hammond, Illinois 
bank as third depository. 

12. Authorized. purchase of $1,000 
defense bond. 

13. Adopted rules and regulations 
regarding expense items submitted by 
committeemen, officers, and others. The 
regulations follow: Travel expense 
counted only from residence to the 
place of meeting and return. Train 
travel shall be by day coach unless 
sleeping car accommodations are nec- 
essary. An additional allowance of one 
cent per mile of auto travel is made 
for each committee member (other 
than the driver) carried. The maximum 
expenses allowed are (a) railroad fare 
or automobile ‘mileage at 4 cents; 
(6) necessary taxi fares to and from 
stations; (c) hotel up to $3.00 per day 
(or Pullman); meals to maximum of 
$2.50 per day; incidentals up to $1.00 
per day. 

14. Appointed subcommittee on 
school finances and taxes with members 
T. A. Nelson, Decatur; George Burow, 
Danville; E. W. Kersten, Mattoon (all 
members of Finance Committee), and 
Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; E. H. 
Lukenbill, Lincoln; J. Lester Buford, 
Mt. Vernon; William Spurgin, Chicago 
(of the Legislative Committee), and 
George Mahin, Chicago. - 

15. Received Secretary’s report and 
approved bills. 

16. Offered continuing memberships 
gratis to members in military service. 

17. Directed Secretary’s attendance 
at San Francisco meeting. 

18. Appointed special committees: 

KINDERGARTEN LEGISLATION.—K. 
D. Waldo, East Aurora, chairman; T. 
H. Cobb, Urbana; J. Lester Buford, 
Mt. Vernon. 

DELINQUENCY Prevention.—V. L. Nickell, 
Champaign, chairman; R. W. Fairchild, Nor- 
mal; George A. Schwebel, Cicero; E. H. 
Stullken, Chicago; William Just, Chicago; 
Douglas Lawson, Carbondale; Marvin Webb, 
East St. Louis. 


Adjournment: 1:00 a.m. 
Irvinc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Thalman Candidacy for 
NEA. Presidency Is 
Well Received 


@ THE enthusiastic reception to the 

candidacy of Mr. John W. Thalman 
of Waukegan, Illinois, for the presi- 
dency of the National Education Asso- 
ciation augurs his election to that office 
in Denver next summer. 


Hundreds of communications from 
educational leaders throughout the 
country testify to Mr. Thalman’s high 
standing in the profession. Classroom 
teacher officers, college professors, 
school administrators, organization 
heads, and many others have indicated 
their belief in Mr. Thalman as a 
worthy candidate. 


Mr. Thalman’s professional services 
and experiences have been such that 
he is eminently fitted to become the 
head of the great N.E.A. As a gradu- 
ate of Ohio Wesleyan, with additional 
courses at Ohio Northern University, 
and Miami University, a master’s de- 
gree and superintendent’s diploma 
from Columbia University, Mr. Thal- 
man’s professional training led toward 
successful teaching and administrative 
service in four states—Ohio, Michigan, 
Missouri, and Illinois. 

After teaching in Milford and Rip- 
ley, Ohio, Mr. Thalman served as prin- 
cipal of the high school at Ashtabula, 
Ohio; mathematics teacher in the high 
school at Muskegon, Michigan; princi- 
pal of the Central High School at St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and Jater as superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Joseph. In 
1924 he was elected principal of 
the large township high-school sys- 
tem at Waukegan, Illinois, which posi- 
tion he has held to date. 

Mr. Thalman’s activity in the Mli- 
nois Education Association throughout 
the years has been outstanding. His 
chairmanship of the Pension and Re- 
tirement Committee of the state asso- 
ciation culminated in the enactment of 
a splendid actuarial retirement system 
for the teachers of Illinois. He also 
served successfully as chairman of the 
important Legislative Committee. IIli- 
nois honored Mr. Thalman in 1934 by 
nominating him as N.E.A. Director, a 
position which he has held to date. 

The National Education Association 
honored Mr. Thalman by electing him 
to its executive committee in 1940 and 
by large majority re-elected him to this 
position in 1941. It is natural that 
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his friends, not only in Illinois but 
throughout the Nation, desire his ele- 
vation to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1942. 
Mr. Thalman has proved his worth in 
professional leadership and service. 

It is worthy of note that Mr. Thal- 
man has been a life member of the 
National Education Association since 
1922, and that the schools he has 
served since 1918 have enjoyed 100 
percent membership in that great na- 
tional organization. 

Mr. Thalman is married, and has a 
daughter and one grandchild. He is a 
member of Sigma Chi and Phi Delta 
Kappa and is a Thirty-Second Degree 
Mason and a Shriner. 

His outstanding service as an edu- 
cator, his devoted service to his pro- 
fession in its local, state, and national 
organizations, plus his proved ability 
and leadership, promise for Mr. Thal- 
man an outstandingly successful ad- 
ministration as president of the Na- 
tional Education Association during 
the difficult year ahead. 

Illinois is pleased to present John W. 
Thalman of Waukegan, as the logical 
candidate for the presidency of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1942. 


The Battle of Inflation’ 


® OUR eagerness for news from the 
battle fronts of the world must not 
blind us to the silent, bloodless battle 
at home: the battle of inflation. In- 
flation ravages a population as effec- 
tively as bombing from the air. More 
than 45 percent of the total cost to the 
United States of World War I resulted 
from inflation. Should prices continue 
their present upward swing, they will 
add to the war program more than the 
total cost of the first World War. De- 
fense expenditures from July, 1940, to 
December, 1941, including sums ap- 
propriated by Congress, loans by 
R. F. C. corporations, and foreign or- 
ders totaled 18.4 billion dollars. Of 
this, 2.4 billion or 13 percent, repre- 
sented excess cost due to inflation. 
Inflationary pressures are inevitable 
during wartime. The billions spent on 
war boom the purchasing power of 
civilians. But the supply of goods 
that civilians can buy fails to keep 
pace. More money bidding for less 
goods means higher prices all along the 


"Progress of the De " 
Director, Office of Pao ond Fi 
the United States on 
Federal 


defense effort of the Governmen 
gember 31, 1941. » A Document No. 137. United 


tates Govern t Printi 
peep ak men ng Office, Washington, D.C., 





Report of the 
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line. These price advances in no way 
increase the available supply. They 
merely determine who gets the scarce 
goods. Without price controls, the 
goods go to those with the fattest 
purses. People whose incomes are 
fixed or low suffer harsh reductions in 
living standards. 

Not only must inflation be prevent- 
ed so that profiteering is prevented and 
the burdens of wer are distributed 
equitably; it must be prevented also 
to avoid social and economic prostra- 
tion after the war. 


Bloomington Election 


Voters in the Bloomington school district 
rolled up a majority of 879 votes to carry 
a referendum to increase the district’s educa- 
tional tax rate from $1.35 to $1.85. A similar 
proposition was defeated by more than 1000 
votes in 1940. The successful election fol- 
lowed a vigorous campaign under the direc- 
tion of the Parent-Teacher Council of the 
city. The increased funds will make it pos- 
sible to bring Bloomington salaries up to a 
level comparable with those of other cities 
of its size, and will permit the board of 
education to reinstate many valuable school 
services. 








NEED A 


$9.77 a month repays a 

IF YOU need money ‘for an emergency 
let Household Finance help you. You 
may borrow up to $300 on just your promise 
to repay. We do not question friends 
or school authorities about your credit. 
And it is never necessary to ask friends 
or relatives to act as endorsers. You get 


LOAN 


$100 loan in 12 months 


your loan in a simple, private transaction. 
Choose your own payments 


You may repay your loan in convenient 
monthly instalments as you see in the table 
below. Note, for instance, that 12 monthly 
instalments of $9.77 each will repay a $100 
loan in full. Or, if you wish 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


smaller payments, as little as 





$8.10 a month will repay a 
$100 loan in 15 months. 





6 9 
payments | payments 


{| CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
12 


payments 


15 Please apply for your loan 
payments! at the nearest Household Fi- 





$ 25 
50 
75 


$ 4.54 
9.09 
13.63 


$ 3.14 
6.28 
9.42 


$ 2.44 
4.88 
7.33 


100 
125 
150 


18.18 
22.72 
27.26 


12.57 
18.85 


9.77 
12.21 
14.65 


200 
250 
300 


36.29 
45.28 
54.25 


19.48 
24.27 
29.04 














nance office. Or send the cou- 
pon for full information about 


$ 6.07 getting your loan by mail. 


Schools use Household 
booklets 


To help homemakers be wiser 
buyers and better managers 
Household publishes some 30 
practical booklets on money 


8.10 
10.12 
12.14 


16.14 
20.09 
24.02 











1A.. ILL 
—————— 


Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 2}4% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $150, and 2% per 
month on that part of a balance in excess of $150. This rate is less 
than the maximum prescribed by the Illinois Small Loan Law. 


management and buymanship. 
Many schools and colleges use 
these helpful publications in 
their home economics classes. 
Ask or write for sample copies. 








PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 





SF 7 
ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCMLLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


CHAMPAIGN—4thF1., 
i in Bidg., 
Phone: 5114 
DecaTuR—4th F1., 
Citizens Building, 
Phone: 5277 


Franklin foes 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Phone: 3-8871 
AurRoRA—Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bank 
Bidg., Ph.: Aurora 8445 


BLOOMINGTON—5th 
FL., ies 
Bidg., : 4765 


East St. Louts—2nd 
F1., 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph.: East 6738 

FREEPORT—3rd F1., 


| Bank Bidg.. 
Phone: Main 13 


GALESBURG— 3rd Floor, 
Bank of Galesburg Bldg.. 
Phone: 6226 Main 


Jo.ietT—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Bidg., Phone: 6184 


MOoLINE—4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bidg., 
Phone: Moline 1464 


PEor1A—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann _ 
Phone: 4-517 


Rocxrorp—6th FI., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Phone: Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD— Rm 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Phone: 5765 

WAUKEGAN— 2ndF1., 


Phone: Ont 5) 10 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mast. 





FREE sooner ano (See 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an 
immediate loan or 
not. You never know 
when this informa- 
tion will come in 
handy. If immediate 
loan is wanted, state 
ambdunt desired. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

addresses above— mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


I understand this 
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A New Series of Reading 
and Literature Textbooks 


READING-LITERATURE 
SPEECH 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


1) Excursions in Fact and Fancy 
2) Your World in Prose and Verse 
Interests 


3) Expanding Literary 


by Wellons, McTurnan, Smith, and Abney 


The unique contributions made by this 
series to the teaching of reading and litera- 
ture are these: 


1. GROWTH IN LITERARY CULTURE is assured 
through planned contact with selections 
chosen to form a pattern for growth. 


2 A PROGRAM FOR SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 
contributes planned practice leading to spe- 
cific speech skills and increased abilities in 
the oral interpretation of literature. 


3. COMPETENCE IN READING SKILLS is as- 
sured through pupil participation in a 
directed and purposeful exercise program. 


4. A PRACTICAL TEACHER’S MANUAL recom- 
mending procedures designed to assist 
teachers in the most effective methods of 
teaching reading and literature in junior 
and senior high school is available. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


1) Expanding Literary Interests 
2) Exploring Literary Trails 

3) American Life in Literature 

4) English Life in Literature 


by Sharp, Tigert, Mann, Dudley and Abney 


Hustrations in Color by Milo Winter 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


Chicago 








Sues South Jefferson St., 
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To the Teachers—as o ones 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


The Illinois Rural Education Committee, 
which was appointed in May, 1939 by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, has 
been studying rural education problems and 
has been very helpful in making suggestions 
and recommendations for the improvement 
of rural schools in the State. The following 
report was adopted at a regular meeting on 
March 14, 1942, and released for publication. 


RURAL EDUCATION IN THE PRESENT 
CRISIS 

@ THERE are two definite yet broad 

areas of defense which our Nation 

must strengthen in order to survive: 

1. Physical defense against a foreign 
aggressor.—This includes primarily the 
military organization and the support- 
ing industries (including agriculture) 
which contribute essential materials. 

2. Defense against internal break- 
down and decay.—This problem is one 
of strengthening our social, economic, 
and political structures so that they 
will function more effectively. It in- 
volves developing the moral or spiritual 
elements of deep and abiding loyalties 
to the central values of democracy. 

Conditions and events since war has 
been declared indicate that: 

1. We are not as well prepared in 
these two areas as we need to be. 

2. We must think in terms of im- 
mediate and continuous effective posi- 
tive action in both areas; i.e., we must 
think in terms of offensive as well as 
defensive action, and 

3. Aggressive, dynamic programs of 
action in each of these areas, executed 
with speed, precision, and all our 
strength, is essential to victory. 

The big problem now is to win the 
war. The schools must, in addition to 
doing their. regular work, support the 
war program intelligently and with all 
their vigor. 

A recent publication of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, A War 
Policy for American Schools, states 
that “without abandoning essential 
services of the schools, appropriate war 
duties of the schools should be given 
absolute and immediate priority in 
time, attention, personnel, and funds 
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over any and all other activities.” 

The Commission also states that 
“the responsibilities of organized edu- 
cation for the successful outcome of the 
war involve at least the following 
eleven groups of activities:* 

Training workers for war industries and 
services 

Producing goods and services needed for 
the war 

Conserving materials by prudent consump- 
tion and salvage 

Helping to raise funds to finance the war 

Increasing effective man power by correct- 
ing educational deficiencies 

Promoting health and physical efficiency 

Protecting school children and property 
against attack 

Protecting the ideals of democracy against 
war hazards 

Teaching the issues, aims, and progress of 
the war and the peace 

Sustaining. the morale of children and 
adults 

Maintaining intelligent loyalty to American 
Democracy.” 


The public schools can contribute 
most to the war effort in the present 
crisis by doing still better the better 
things that the better schools are doing. 
This includes increased emphasis upon 
and certain readjustments in the cur- 
riculum areas of health, citizenship, 
conservation, international relations, 
consumer education, guidance, voca- 
tional training, and adult education. 
The Illinois Rural Education Commit- 
tee recommends the following: 

1. The vocational training of workers for 
the war industries, which has been established 
with Federal funds through state boards of 
vocational education and which has been 
carried on so effectively; should be continued 
and, in many places the facilities of the voca- 
tional schools and shops should be more fully 
utilized. 

In rural areas, where the production of 
food is an essential form of war effort, classes 
in farm mechanics are of great value in 
training those who must operate, repair, and 
care for farm machinery since the trained 
mechanics are drawn into war industries. 
Likewise, classes in agriculture and home 
economics should be strongly supported. 

2. Wherever possible the curriculum ma- 
terials in the various subjects should be 
adjusted to support the war effort. 


2The order in which the “priorities” are listed is 
not intended to indicate their relative importance. 
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This means they should effectively meet the 
needs of the community, state, and Nation. 
This can be done in an educationally sound 
way. Home economics and agriculture classes 
can be especially helpful through special food 
raising projects, gardening and canning proj- 
ects, health and dietary instruction, home 
nursing and first-aid lessons, and consumer 
education. 

Junior Red Cross chapters or comparable 
activities should be organized in every school 
and the 4-H Club work should be stressed 
in every rural community. 

3. Health and physical efficiency should 
be stressed as never before. 

The program in the schools should include 
pre-school health roundups, periodic health 
examinations throughout school life, sound 
physical education programs, recreational 
programs, hot lunches, and instruction in 
nutrition, first aid and home nursing. 

In the rural areas the condition of toilets, 
water supply systems, and other essential 
health facilities has been difficult to regu- 
late. Nursing services have been inadequate. 
These problems must be more adequately 
handled. 

4. The schools must seek to strengthen 
the morale of our youth and adults (since 
this is necessary for maintaining a unity of 
purpose in winning the war as well as win- 
ning the peace) by a vitalized program of 
citizenship education, 

Such a program should include teaching 
an understanding of the democratic way of 
life, developing appreciations of it and 
loyalties to it, creating attitudes of willing- 
ness to make necessary sacrifices, stressing 
the duties and responsibilities as well as the 
rights and privileges of citizenship, and guard- 
ing against developing unthinking emotional- 
ism which leads to narrow nationalism, intol- 
erance, class and racial hatreds, and glorifi- 
cation of war. However, definite immediate 
measures should be taken to build in all our 
people the grim determination and unyield- 
ing will to win the war against our present 
brutal and treacherous enemies. 


The issues and aims of the present war | 


should be discussed in schools, current events 
should be analyzed so as to distinguish mis- 
leading propaganda, and our history teach- 
ing must be revised to bring about a realiza- 
tion of the inevitable fact that America is 
and always will be inseparably bound up in 
world affairs. 

5. In the present crisis, under the abnormal 
conditions of emotional stress and strain, the 
guidance function of the school is of great 
importance. 


Many youth of high-school age are tempted | 
to enter defense industries or feel that it is | 


their duty to enlist in the armed forces. In 


most cases they can serve their country best | 


by continuing in school and getting all the 
education they can. In all cases wise and 
sympathetic counselling is needed. 

6. Rural schools should be responsible for 
broadening the adult education program. 

They should hold regular community 
meetings to discuss programs connected with 
farm production quotas, victory gardens, 
health, nutrition, and similar agricultural 
war problems. In planning the programs for 
these meetings it is recommended that schools 
secure the assistance of the Extension Service 
in Agriculture and Home Economics of the 
University of Illinois through the local county 
farm advisor and home advisor. 
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7. Schools should avoid shortening the 
school term unless absolutely necessary. 

Many rural high-school boys are needed 
on the farm. If possible the farm labor short- 
age should be met by continuing on regular 
schedule and by excusing pupils on days 
when needed with the opportunity to make 
up the work. Long school vacations result 
in increased juvenile delinquency. 

8. The schools must do their part in rais- 
ing funds to finance the war. 

All school children should be encouraged 
to earn some money and to make some 
sacrifices to buy savings stamps and bonds. 
The schools can well make this activity a 
part of the regular work in such areas of 
instruction as arithmetic, English, and the 
social studies. 

9. In areas where there is any possibility 
of attack or sabotage, the school officials 
should follow the instructions of the Office 
of Civilian Defense in protecting the school 
properties and lives of children and teachers, 
adapting instructions to local conditions. 

In the open country (except in the vicinity 
of military camps or defense industries) 
where there is little danger of explosions, 
fires, or air raids, needed precautions are 
much simpler. 

10. If the schools are to function effec- 
tively in the war effort competent teachers 
must be kept in the schools. 

This problem must be met by increasing 
salaries and not by lowering teacher prepara- 
tion standards except in cases where abso- 
lutely necessary and then only for the emer- 
gency period. Competent retired teachers 
should be urged to take refresher courses and 
return to the profession for the emergency. 


Substitute teachers and those awaiting 
appointments in city systems should be urged 
to fill the positions in the rural areas where 
the teacher shortage is greatest. 

11. Since public education is expected to 
bear such a heavy share of the responsibilities 
in the program of winning both the war and 
the peace, it is highly essential that public 
schools receive greater financial support in 
spite of the greatly increased tax load for 
military pur poses. 

England, Russia, and Germany are spend- 
ing more on education than they did before 
the war. Surely we should not think of 
spending less. If we can sacrifice by paying 
high taxes to win the war, we can also sacri- 
fice to support our schools. 

Such support must come partly from Fed- 
eral funds equitably distributed to the vari- 
ous states and to be administered by them. 
In general, the rural areas pay lower salaries, 
have teachers with less training, and have 
shorter school terms than do the city areas. 
These disparities should be corrected. 

The importance of the schools and the 
need for increased and more equ‘table support 
should be stressed through an effective public 
relations program. 

12. In order that our schools may function 
most effectively in special war efforts, the 
authorities should guard against using the 
schools as an agency to accomplish things 
which are now being done or could be done 
more effectively by some other agency. 

Thus they will be free to participate to 
the fullest possible extent and to make every 
possible effort in those areas which properly 
belong to the schools only or to the schools 
in co-operation with other agencies. 











without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation time for so many 
Teachers every summer, you can understand with what a feeling of 
relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Protection begins her vacation. Why 
not play safe this year? Let T.C.U. be ready to help you over the 
unexpected rough spots that spoil so many vacations. 


Enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. Fe prepared for the 
distressing 


T rte - ready financial aid 
‘eac to give you 
or Quarantine. 


illness at home or away. This 
i id when disa 


ization of Teachers for 
by Sickness, Accident 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now can buy at a bargain 
i dari the rest of the school year, 


nto the Fall. Think of it! Protection for more than six long 
send ill call. 


low cost. Write or coupon. No agent will 


i price a complete T.C.U. Policy thet will give you 


long summer vacation and 
months i 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 398 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


to Teachers 


Identification 
ag for Your Traveling Bag. 
Has space for aome end address, = 
transparent cover. have - 
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Protection. Send me, without 
bag tag. 


-“——<—<= EREE INFORMATION COUPON “"""" 
To the T.C.U., 398 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Tama teacher in 





. School. 
in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
obligation, the whole 
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Vacation um 
YELLOWSTONE 
MONTANA 
WASHINGTON 


UNE up, pep up for an all-out victory 

effort with a healthful out-door vacation. 

Come out to Yellowstone—land of Old 
Faithful, of the famous bears, and the Grand 
Canyon. Enter via Gallatin Gateway in the 
heart of the Montana Rockies. Go indepen- 
dently or on escorted, all-expense tours. 

Stay at Gallatin Gateway Inn. Enjoy riding, 
fishing, pack trips; motor trips to Morrison 
Cave, Virginia City, dude and cattle ranches. 

Washington offers Spokane’s lakelands and 
Grand Coulee Dam, Seattle and Tacoma on 
Puget Sound, the glaciers of Mt. Rainier and 
Mt. Baker, and the Olympic Peninsula. 


Your train is the OLYMPIAN 


. . . electrified for 656 miles over the Belts, 
Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades. Bed- 
rooms, standard berths, modern tourist 
sleepers and luxury coaches; also dining and 
club observation cars. 


For free literature, write 
B. J. SCHILLING, General Agent 
100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
Cc. C. DILLEY, Traveling Passenger Agent 
100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
G. W. STOLTZ, General Agent 
2003 Railway Exchange, St. 
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The Committee Of 


Eighteen 


By SEWELL E. BAKER, Assistant Superintendent 


® THE interest in the adjustment of 
boys and girls attending the schools 
of Illinois has been one of gradual but 
definite growth. The best teachers 
through the years have had their work 
stamped with public and pupil appre- 
ciation because it was inspired with a 
spirit of personal interest in the abili- 
ties and the outlooks of their pupils. 

In recent years, with the increasing 
emphasis placed on the guidance and 
counselling of pupils, the Department 
of Public Instruction in the state of 
Illinois, aided by the interested and 
most efficient personnel of our schools, 
has attempted to open the way to the 
fine achievements which have been pos- 
sible in this work. 

Throughout the State, in the spring 
of 1939, the administrative personnel 
of our schools came together in six 
regional guidance-training conferences 
called into session by Mr. John A. 
Wieland, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and conducted under the 
supervision of the writer. These con- 
ferences were held in the city centers 
of St. Charles, Clinton, Effingham, Col- 
linsville, Dixon, and Galesburg. 

The six conferences were attended by 
some two thousand school men and 
women representing county superinten- 
dents, city superintendents, and high- 
school principals. The morning session 
of each conference was devoted to the 
“what” and the “how” of guidance. 
The afternoon sessions were devoted to 
specific problems in each of the fields 
represented by the above groups. 

At the close of the afternoon ses- 
sions, each of these administrative 
groups in each of the regional confer- 
ences was asked to select a representa- 
tive who would become a member of a 
state-wide committee advisory to and 
assisting the Department of Public In- 
struction in planning the work for the 
future. These six county superinten- 
dents, six city superintendents, and six 
high-school principals became the in- 
itial personnel of the Committee of 
Eighteen devoted to a study of the 
problems of pupil adjustment, guid- 
ance, and counselling. 

After these two and one-half years of 
loyal service, this Committee of 
Eighteen, with considerable increase in 
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of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois 





the personnel, again receives the call 
to service of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Mr. Wieland, and 
enters into another year of co-operative 
study and work as the official and rep- 
resentative research and advisory guid- 
ance committee of the Department. The 
personnel of this committee follows: 


H. L. Richards, superintendent, community 
high school, Blue Island, chairman; F. W. 
Phillips, superintendent of schools, DeKalb, 
secretary; S. E. Baker, Springfield, advisor 
and liaison officer with the Department of 
Public Instruction; E. M. Augspurger, county 
superintendent of schools, Petersburg; Dr. 
Don A. Rothschild, principal, Teachers Col- 
lege High School, Charleston; Miss Elizabeth 
Lawson, dean of girls, high school, Charles- 
ton; Hal Hall, Southern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Carbondale; Russell Stephens, 
county superintendent of schools, Paris; Fa- 
ther Bernard Zimmer, St. Bedes Academy, 
Peru; E. B. Tucker, county superintendent 
of schools, Effingham; Miss Mildred Krug- 
hoff, community high school, Oakland; Miss 
Inez Pennington, principal, Tanner Elemen- 
tary School, Paris; John A. Torrens, county 
superintendent of schools, Dixon; W. E. Mc- 
Cleery, principal, community high school, 
Marengo. 

B. F. Shafer, superintendent of schools, 
Freeport; H. M. Robertson, principal, com- 
munity high school, Galva; Wayne Colahan, 
principal, community high school, Wood- 
stock; Fred Keeler, county superintendent 
of schools, Belvidere; Frank Jensen, prin- 
cipal, LaSalle-Peru Township High School, 
LaSalle; Donald Clark, Lincoln School, 
Dixon; Max Goodson, University High 
School, Urbana; Major Chester Persing, 
headmaster, Western Military Academy, 
Alton; H. H. Herron, registrar, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka; V. M. 
Houston, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal; R. A. Scheer, principal, community 
high school, Wood River; Charles Daniels, 
county superintendent of schools, Jersey- 
ville; E. H. Hanson, superintendent of 
schools, Rock Island; Robert McKinney, 
county superintendent of schools, Marion. 

Ralph Robb, principal, community high 
school, Clinton; R. V. Lindsey, superintend- 
ent of schools, Galesburg; O. V. Schaffer, 
principal, township high school, Princeton; 
M. T. Monson, superintendent of schools, 
Newark; Fred Close, county superintendent 
of schools, Aledo; Dr. W. C. Reavis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago; Miss Ethel 
Kawin, Hotel Sherry, 1725 East 53rd Street, 
Chicago; Miss Margaret deBooy, principal, 
Jennings Seminary, Aurora; E. R. Britton, 
superintendent of schools, Effingham; Paul 
Chance, county superintendent of schools, 
Salem; Dr. Charles A. Stone, DePaul Uni- 
versity, Chicago; Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Miss Elizabeth Dean, Illinois State 
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Normal University, Normal; Miss Virginia 
Faris, high school, Mason City. 

The steering committee of the Com- 
mittee of Eighteen has the following 
membership: 

H. L. Richards, superintendent, community 
high school, Blue Island, chairman; F. W. 
Phillips, superintendent of schools, DeKalb, 
secretary; S. E. Baker, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield; 
John A. Torrens, county superintendent of 
schools, Dixon; Dr. D. A. Rothschild, prin- 
cipal, Teachers College High School, Charles- 
ton; Ralph Robb, principal, community high 
school, Clinton; Major C. L. Persing, head- 
master, Western Military Academy, Alton; 
Miss Margaret deBooy, principal, Jennings 
Seminary, Aurora; Father Bernard Zimmer, 
principal, St. Bedes Academy and dean of the 
junior college, Peru. 

The “Definition and Objectives 
formulated by the Steering Committee 
and adopted by the Committee of 
Eighteen” in November, 1940, are: 

Definitions—(1) Guidance, as applied to 
the university, college, elementary, and 
secondary schools, should be thought of as 
an organized service designed to give system- 
atic counselling to students in making adjust- 
ments to various types of problems which 
they must meet—educational, vocational, 
health, moral, social, civic, and emotional; 
(2) guidance consists in helping individuals 
to choose and to achieve suitable goals. 

Objectives—(1) A program for teacher 
training institutions to lay greater stress on 
guidance in the preparation of teachers; 
(2) a program for educating parents on the 
need of guidance, methods, etc.; (3) a pro- 
gram of in-service training in all schools for 
the continuation and application of guidance 
practices; (4) a source list of kinds of organ- 
ized programs which might be utilized in 
various kinds of schools and communities; 
(5) co-ordination of out-of-school agencies 
so that they could be utilized effectively by 
the schools. 

In the spring of 1941 the univer- 
sities, teachers colleges, and the admin- 
istrative personnel of the schools in 
co-operation with the Department of 
Public Instruction held ten guidance- 
training conferences. 

The year 1941-’42 marks a distinct 
turn in the planning of the Committee 
of Eighteen and the Department. More 
definite and concentrated study of the 
five objectives set up is needful. These 
objectives must be expanded in the 
utmost effort to clarify their meaning 
and application. Step by step over a 
period of two or three years the com- 
mittee anticipates progress to under- 
standable and workable plans. 

Five Committees on Objectives have 
been set up for this study. They are: 

Objective Number One: A program for 
teacher training institutions to lay greater 
stress on guidance in the preparation of 
teachers—Dr. D. A. Rothschild, principal, 
Teachers College High School, Charleston, 
chairman. 
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Objective Number Two: A program for 
educating parents on the need of guidance, 
methods, etc—John A. Torrens, county 
superintendent of schools, Dixon, chairman. 

Objective Number Three: A program of 
in-service training in all schools for the con- 
tinuation and application of guidance prac- 
tices—Major Chester Persing, headmaster, 
Western Military Academy, Alton, chairman. 

Objective Number Four: A source list of 
kinds of organized programs which might be 
utilized in various kinds of schools and com- 
munities—F. W. Phillips, superintendent of 
schools, DeKalb, chairman. 

Objective Number Five: Co-ordination of 
out-of-school agencies so that they could be 
utilized effectively by the schools—S. E. 
Baker, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, chairman. 

As the definitions and objectives 
clearly indicate, our study is not con- 
cerned primarily with any one phase of 
guidance, but rather is an all-inclusive 
application of its principles. We are 
concerned here with the problem of 
preparing the child in his every phase 
of living—to meet all the problems of 
life, whether they be in the vocational 
field; whether they be in social re- 
sponses; or whether it be a question of 
health, and so on. 

Sponsoring an all-out program of 
guidance in the schools of the State, the 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
the Superintendent, John A. Wieland, 
extend to the Committee of Eighteen, 
to its steering committee, and to these 
special committees full authorization to 
continue the work thus far so success- 
fully achieved, and solicit the co-oper- 
ation of parents, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and all the representatives 
of those agencies which are interested 
in and may be co-ordinated in the 
state-wide program for better adjust- 
ment of Illinois youth. 





Acceptance of Employment 

Teachers in board of director dis- 
tricts are required by law to present 
written acceptance of employment 
within thirty days, where the board 
notifies the teacher of re-employment 
or offers a new contract. Where a board 
fails to notify a teacher regarding em- 
ployment or the lack of it the teacher 
is re-employed under the terms of the 
expiring contract. In such a case it 
would be well for the teacher to send 
a written statement to the board by 
registered mail. 

. . . In this statement indicate that you 
have received no notice from the board, that 
it is your understanding that you are re- 
elected by operation of the statute, and that 
therefore you are accepting (or rejecting) the 
position.* 

*“To the Teachers,” Illinois Education, March, 
1942, page 210. 
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Thrifty Opportunity for 
Bracing Rest and Recreation 


RESTFUL 
AND 
ZESTFUL 


IN THE HEART OF THE 


You can come to Banff this year at a cost 
surprisingly low. Recreational advantages 
are endless, companionship is congenial 
and accommodations are perfect... every- 
thing that makes for the physical and 
mental fitness which the times demand. 
Your American dollars go farther . . . all 
pricesin Canada are government controlled. 
All-inclusive Special Rate at Banff Springs Hotel, 
for stay of 7 days or longer. Room with bath 
and table d’h6te meals. Privileges of golf course, 
tennis courts, swimming pools, concerts and 
ballroom. For as low as $10 a person per day, 
double occupancy. 

Skyline Hikers Camp at Larix Lake on Simpson 
Pass Summit near Banff, July 31-August 3, $20. 

ri ie St a 


it 
71 B. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
(Adjacent to parking facilities) 


- 
PRIENDLY CANADA WELCOMES U. S$. CITIZENS 
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Amend the Hatch Act! 


By BERNARD I. GRIFFITH 
Director of Public Relations 
Illinois Education Association 


@ NOW pending in the national Con- 

gress is S. B. 2471 (substitute for 
S. B. 1025), known as the Brown 
Amendment to the Hatch’ Act. This 
amendment would exclude from the 
effects of the Hatch Act employes of 
any educational institutions supported 


in whole or in part by any state or 
political subdivision thereof. The N. 
E. A. Commission on the Defense of 
Democracy through Education desires 
the passage of the Brown Amendment 
or a similar amendment as a protection 
to the political and civic rights of the 
members of the teaching profession. At 
present the Brown Amendment is be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, of which Senator Scott 
W. Lucas of Illinois is a member. 


The 1940 Amendment 
There is reason for teachers and 
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to help America when you travel 


You can travel today as you have in the past—but you'll be 
helping your country if you cooperate in several important ways! 
SAVE MATERIALS. You can save vital materials America needs 


— if you go by bus rather than by car. Super-Coaches carry a 
several times as far— per pound of rubber, per gallon of gasoline. 


SAVE TIME. Avoid confusion and delay at departure time— 
arrange for tickets, routes, travel information well in advance. 


SAVE FOR DEFENSE BONDS. Low Greyhound fares—just a 
fraction of the cost of driving—save you extra money for Defense 


Stamps and Bonds! 


UNCLE SAM OKAYS VACATIONS. The U. S. Travel Bureau 
favors vacation trips to strengthen America. If you take a vacation 
this summer, plan to travel on mid-week days—you'll help to 
avoid crowding of travel facilities on week-ends, the only time 
soldiers, sailors, war workers can take trips. 


GREYHOUND 
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others interested in the welfare of 
public education to be concerned about 
the effect of the Hatch Act on public 
school teachers. If teachers are effec- 
tively to train our youth for citizenship, 
they themselves must have full rights of 
citizenship. 

The Hatch Act, passed in 1939, was 
an outgrowth of alleged abuses in the 
use of Federal relief funds in the vari- 
ous states. After a brief experience in 
administering the Act, it was claimed 
that certain of the abuses it sought to 
eliminate were caused by state em- 
ployees receiving part pay from Fed- 
eral sources; so the Act was amended 
in 1940 by extending the scope to in- 
clude certain state and local officers 
and employees receiving Federal funds 
as any part of their pay. 

Although the record of debate in 
Congress does not indicate that there 
was any belief that teachers needed to 
be restrained from improper political 
activity, yet the Hatch Act, as finally 
enacted and interpreted, interferes with 
the long recognized political rights of 
many thousands of American teachers. 


Sections Affecting Teachers 

Teachers are brought under the pro- 
visions of the present Hatch Act by 
the following provisions: 

Sec. 12. (a) No officer or employee of any 
State or local agency whose principal employ- 
ment is in connection with any activity which 
is financed in whole or in part by loans or 
grants made by the United States or by any 
Federal agency shall (1) use his official au- 
thority or influence for the purpose of inter- 
fering with an election or a nomination for 
office, or affecting the result thereof, or 
(2) directly or indirectly coerce, attempt to 
coerce, command, or advise any other such 
officer or employee to pay, lend, or contribute 
any part of his salary or compensation or 
anything else of value to any party, com- 
mittee, organization, agency, or person for 
political purposes. No such officer or em- 
ployee shall take any active part in political 
management or in political campaigns. All 
such persons shall retain the right to vote as 
they may choose and to express their opinions 
on all political subjects and candidates. 


What Teachers Are. Affected? 

The law authorizes the United States 
Civil Service Commission to interpret 
and enforce various provisions of the 
Act. Based upon previous decisions 
by the United States Civil Service 
Commission, it seems prohable that all 
employees of land-grant colleges and 
universities, except possibly those en- 
gaged in building construction; all 
vocational teachers and employees, any 
part of whose compensation comes from 
Federal aid; all teachers whose com- 
pensation is in any part derived from 
the income of Federal grazing and 
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forest lands, are subject to the Act. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether or not all teachers whose school 
systems receive any Federal vocational 
funds will be subject to the Hatch Act, 
unless such funds are accounted for 
separately from other school funds. The 
question has also been raised as to 
whether teachers, any part of whose 
income comes from land-grants from 
the Federal Government to state school 
systems, will be included under the 
Hatch Act. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has not, as yet, rendered a decision 
on these questions. 


Why Act Should Be Amended 

We should give our support to the 
efforts of the N. E. A. to amend the 
Hatch Act to remove the teachers from 
its jurisdiction. As the Law now stands, 
Federal aid to education, in all prob- 
ability, will bring all of the teachers 
under the provisions of the Hatch Act, 
although the present Federal Aid Bill, 
S. B. 1313 contains a clause which 
would remove the recipients of this aid 
from the provisions of the Hatch Act. 

Teachers belong to a profession 
which does not engage in pernicious 
political practices and they will con- 
tinue to be good citizens without the 
Hatch Act. The Act is discriminatory 
in that it applies to some teachers and 
not to others. It interferes with the free- 
dom of teachers to discuss political 
issues, freely and without Federal 
political control or censorship. 

Under the Federal Constitution the 
management and control of education is 
a state function. A comparison between 
the American schools and those of total- 
itarian countries would seem to indicate 
the wisdom of local and state control 
of education. The partial disfranchise- 
ment and the muzzling of local and 
state teachers by the Federal Govern- 
ment is as unnecessary and unjustifi- 
able as it is dangerous and alarming. 


* 


Note: Those wanting full information on | 


the Hatch Act, should obtain Political Activi- | ,,, ’ ‘ 
| Why not enjoy a profitable summer of study and recreation at the gateway to 


. More than 700 courses cover all fields of 
More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 
laboratories and research facilities, 


ties and Federal Corrupt Practices Acts, 
Senate Document No. 264, Seventy-Sixth 
Congress, Third Session; and Political Ac- 
tivity and Political Assessments of Persons 
Employed by State and Local Agencies in 
Connection with Activities Financed in Whole 
or in Part by Loans ar Grants Made by the 


United States or by Any Federal Agency, | 
from the United States Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D. C. 


Also write to the Commission for the De- | 


fense of Democracy Through Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., asking to 
be kept informed on the progress of the 
Brown Amendment to the Hatch Act. 
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HEALTH EXAMINATIONS IN ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 


* By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Director of Health and Physical Education 
The Laboratory Schools, The University of Chicago 


@ IN recent years there has been a 

growing emphasis on the health ex- 
aminations and the follow-up of reme- 
diable defects of children of school 
age. However, the practice of obtain- 
ing periodic complete health examina- 
tions of pupils has not yet been estab- 
lished on a wide-spread basis in the 





public schools of the United States. 

The results of medical examinations 
of draftees in the present emergency 
serves to call attention to the status of 
health practices in the schools. A re- 
port’ of the medical examinations of 


1Report from the national pendourten J. the Se- 
lective Service System dated October 22, 1 
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Educational preparation will contribute greatly to your country’s defense. 


America’s summer vacationland? . . 
interest... 
tion—plus the University’s great libraries, 


create an outstanding opportunity for study at both the graduate and under- 


graduate levels. 


Tuesday, June 15 and 16... 


Two terms—the first beginning with registration Monday and 
registration for second term, Monday, July 27. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 
732 Administration Building 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF HAVANA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Session of 1942 
July 13 to August 22 


COURSES in Spanish, Span- 
ish and Latin American Liter- 
ature, Latin American govern- 
ments, inter-American diplo- 
matic relations, Cuban social 
and economic problems, and 
other subjects of interest to 
United States students. 


Special courses in TROPI- 
CAL MEDICINE, EDUCA- 
TION, AGRICULTURE. 


In spite of war conditions, 
Havana is easily accessible by 
air via Miami. 


$200 to $300 
will cover all expenses 


Further information may be 
obtained from 


Institute of International Education 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, N.Y. 


or 


Escuela de Verano 
Universidad de la Habana 
Habana, Cuba 
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National College of Education 


Complete education for 
teaching in elementary 56 th 
grades, kindergarten and iy 
nursery school. Children’s 
demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Wide variety of extra- 
curricular activities. Special sum- 
mer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. 
lovely North Shore near Lake Michigan. Here 
we offer you cultural education plus vocational 
training. B.E. degree conferred (4 yrs.) also 
3-year plone and 2-year certificate. Write 
for list of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept.228-D, Evanston, lil. 


Located on Chicago’s 
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youth in the Selective Service System 
states that of approximately 2,000,- 
000 youths examined for military serv- 
ice 50 percent were rejected on 
the basis of education, mental and 
nervous disorders, and physical defects. 
For lack of an education equivalent of 
the fourth grade in the American gram- 
mar school 100,000 have been rejected. 
The following table shows the results 
of medical examinations: 


Dental defects 
Defective eyes 


| Defects of the cardiovascular 


| Musculo-skeletal defects 


Defective lungs, 
including tuberculosis 
Miscellaneous 


900,000 


The trend iu practices pertaining to 
the health examination of elementary 
and secondary school pupils in the state 
of Illinois is shown by a recent survey 
conducted by a committee’ represent- 
ing the Illinois Physical Education As- 
sociation in co-operation with the office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

The survey was made by the use of 
a questionnaire sent to 485 high schools 
and 300 elementary schools in all parts 
of the State. Included in the results 
190 questionnaires from high 
schools and 134 from elementary 
schools. Many questionnaires were re- 
turned too late to be included. 

The results of the survey show that 
approximately two-thirds of the high 
schools have the services of physicians 
on a paid basis in making health exam- 
inations of students. Less than one- 
third of the elementary schools pay 
physicians for the examination of 
pupils. Twenty-seven percent of the 
high schools and 45 percent of the 
elementary schools depend on physi- 
cians to volunteer their services in 
making the health examinations. In 
the high schools the school nurse either 
gives or assists in giving the health 
examinations in one-fourth of the 
schools. The school nurse is used in 


*Leslie W. Irwin, chairman, Usivents of Chicago; 
Cash Menten "State Director 4 Educa- 
tion; Leo Campisi, public public schools, Rockford; Wil- 
liam Bunn, school, DeKalb; Iris 
Bolton, New Trier T High School, Winnetka; 
G. A. Haskins, school, Pontiac; Re- 
becca Weinstein, school, Streator. 
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the health examination of pupils in ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Forty percent of the high schools 
and 51 percent of the elementary 
schools make yearly health examina- 
tions of pupils. Approximately one- 
fourth of both elementary and high 
schools require such examinations of 
pupils only at the time of their first 
enrolling. 

Slightly more than one-half of both 
the elementary and high schools make 
provisions for the re-examination of 
pupils when there is an apparent need 
indicated by parents, teachers or physi- 
cians. Other times when pupils are re- 
examined are when pupils show signs 
or symptoms of disease other than the 
usual health disturbances, before re- 
admittance to school following serious 
illness, when there appears to be a 
health basis for failure to progress in 
school work and before participating in 
interscholastic athletics. 


In regard to the immunity programs, 
approximately three-fourths of both 
the elementary and high schools advise 
immunity but do not require it. Six- 
teen percent of the high schools report 
that they are not concerned with im- 
munity. This is undoubtedly due to a 
misunderstanding of immunity to cer- 
tain diseases such as typhoid fever and 
smallpox, which require immunity at 
certain specified intervals. Apparently 
some high-school administrators think 
that if immunity is cared for in the ele- 
mentary school it is not necessary in 
the high school. In 41 percent of the 
high schools and 27 percent of the ele- 
mentary schools the pupils are im- 
munized by the physicians paid by the 
schools, without cost to the individual. 
In 34 percent of the elementary schools 
physicians conduct immunity programs 
once each year in which pupils are 
immunized for certain communicable 
diseases at reduced rates. 

The items included in the medical 
examination in more than three-fourths 
of both the elementary and high 
schools are heart, eyes, nose, ears, 
mouth, and throat and lungs. Less than 
one-third of the schools give complete 
health examinations to pupils on the 
basis of the items usua!ly recommended 
to be included. 

Seating of pupils in the classroom 
for eye and ear defects, ranks first in 
both the elementary and high schools 
as a way in which the school programs 
are adjusted to the needs of individual 
pupils on the basis of the results of 
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health examinations. Modified physical 
activities, the modification of class 
work and rest periods rank second, 
third, and fourth in the order named 
as ways of adjusting the school pro- 
gram to the needs of individual pupils. 

From ‘replies to certain questions 
pertaining to various phases of the 
health examinations it was found that 
92 percent of the elementary schools 
and 79 percent of the high schools 
make an effort to follow up the correc- 
tion of remediable defects. In approxi- 
mately one-third of both the elemen- 
tary and high schools the physician em- 
ployed by the school prescribes treat- 
ment for the correction of remediable 
defects. Seventy-two percent of the 
high schools and 92 percent of the ele- 
mentary schools report that public and 
private agencies are contacted and their 
help enlisted in the correction of re- 
mediable defects of indigent children. 
Slightly more than one-third of the 
schools report that public health clinics 
are available to pupils. Approximately 
three-fourths of the high schools and 
two-thirds of the elementary schools 
administer the health examinations to 
pupils before they are permitted to par- 
ticipate in physical education activi- 
ties. Only 15 percent of the high 
schools require a physician to attend 
interscholastic athletic contests to ad- 
minister aid when necessary. 


In the practice of readmitting pupils 
following absence from school due to 
illness approximately three-fourths of 
all the schools readmit pupils on a note 
from the family physician. 

About one-third of the high schools 
and one-half of the elementary schools 
require pupils to have dental examina- 
tions. More than three-fourths of all 
the schools report that there are not 
adequate facilities in the schools for 
efficient dental examinations. Approxi- 
mately four-fifths of the schools state 
that there are no public dental clinics 
available to pupils for treatment. Only 
9 percent of the high schools and 12 
percent of the elementary contract for 
and pay dentists to make examinations 
of pupils. Sixty-six percent of the ele- 
mentary schools depend on dentists 
to volunteer their services. Apparently 
schools in general are not assuming, to 
any marked extent, the responsibility 
for the dental examinations of pupils. 
This assumption is supported by the 
results of the medical examinations of 
draftees which show that slightly more 
than 20 percent are rejected from mili- 
tary service because of dental defects. 
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Youth and Years Ahead 


(Continued from page 235) 


take me? What branches of service are open 
to me? Is it my patriotic duty to get into 
this scrap and help to end it? What is the 
tie-up between college and university and the 
armed forces and the defense and offense pro- 
gram? Will I be doing my duty best by going 
on with my education? 

College and university leaders have been 
accused of trying to bolster and maintain 
shrinking enrollments by encouraging stu- 
dents to continue with their education just 
as far as possible. This charge might bear 
some weight, were it not for the fact that 
leaders outside of the educational world have 
repeatedly gone on record in the public press, 
on the radio, and in public addresses, urging 
college students to continue with their edu- 
cational plans just as far as possible, before 
leaving for service in the armed forces or to 
go into industry. The argument has been that 
the trained person is likely to be able to 
serve his country best with the additional 
knowledge gained from every month in col- 
lege. Colleges and universities have been en- 
couraged to accelerate their programs, and 
practically every reputable institution in the 
country has answered with a program enab- 
ling students to graduate in three years or 
less, by continuous, twelve months’ attend- 
ance. You seniors who are graduating in 
May or June, by going to summer school in 
a college or university in 1942, can be sopho- 
mores by January, 1943, and juniors by 
September, 1943, if you attend continuously. 

The American Council on Education, which 
has given careful attention to problems re- 
lated to defense efforts and effects on higher 
education, beginning long before December 7, 
has . . . estimated that the average registrant 
can expect to be called at the age of twenty- 
one years, three months. For the high-school 
senior graduating at the age of eighteen, the 
chances of completing one of the three-year 
accelerated college programs seems practical- 
ly assured. 

. .. The young women are just as much 
affected as are the men . . . Due to the fact 
that there are still men available for most of 
the war work generally done by men, the 
need for women is potential rather than 
actual at the moment. Trends ¢-~ apparent, 
however, that this potential need will soon be 
an actual need, and it is not too early for 
girls to begin to recognize that special needs 
are developing and will soon be present. The 
Association of University Women has .. . 
pointed out the fields in which the need for 
college and technically trained women are ap- 
pearing and are likely to appear. These in- 
clude: laboratory aides and technicians in 
chemistry, physics, bacteriology, in fact in all 
scientific fields; nurses, nurses aides, physio- 
therapy aides; draftswomen, engineering 
statisticians; research workers and assistants 
in all fields; stenographers, stenotypists, and 
secretaries ; linguists in any language; workers 
in personnel, and technical and trades work- 
ers; machine operators, and industrial as- 
sistants of all kinds. This association has 
stated, “A fundamental education, supple- 
mented by specialist training provides the 
most effective preparation for the participa- 
tion of the college woman in a long war and 
for her contributions to the period of re- 
covery.” 
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ty competence. Located in = foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the Universi has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, wy ot outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terms: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 

Education, Home Economics, Business, 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Many courses 
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WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 


Two Sessions of 
Six Weeks each: 


JUNE 15-JULY 23 
JULY 27-SEPT. 3 


‘Graduate, undergraduate, and pro- 
fessional work under a carefully 
selected faculty, embracing: 


.Arts and Crafts 
Business 
Education 
Engineering 
Languages 
Law 

Training 


Special features: 


Library Service 


I 

Music 

Physical Education 

Sciences 

Social Sciences 
Social Work 

Teachers of Deaf 


Teachers’ 





Workshops; Dormitory Facilities; 


Clinical Practice; 


Institutes on 


Character Research, Reading, the 


Education of 
cation. 


Deaf, Teacher Edu- 


Recreation: Municipal Opera, 
Little Symphony open-air con- 
certs, Mississippi steamboat trips, 
sports, picnics. 


Registration June 12, 13 


For complet 


e bulletin, address 


Frank L. Wright, 
Director of Summer School, 


Washington University, St. Louis 
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| Summer Sessions June 29—August 7 
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University of California Summer Session— 
where you can study under the direction of 
stimulating minds and play in an invigorating 
Vacationland. ye An exceptionally wide choice 


of courses. Specia 


1 lectures, recitals, drama, 


athletics. % For announcements of courses, ad- 


dress: Dean of the 


Summer Session, University 


of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 


geles, 405 Hilgard 


Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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First Aid in High School 
(Continued from page 233) 


of a Student First Aid Corps. A call 
was made for students with previous 
First Aid experience. About thirty boys 
and girls responded. Most of these had 
received their training as members of 
Scout First Aid squads. The corps has 
been meeting regularly once a week 
throughout the school year for further 
training and practice. It stands ready 
to assist the faculty in any emergency. 

As a further step, a class for teachers 
in Standard and Advanced First Aid 
was taught by a faculty member. 
Thirty-five teachers enrolled in this 
class and several others entered classes 
in the community. This procedure 
facilitates the training of the faculty, 
for if one teacher within a school be- 
comes a certified instructor, he can give 
training to others. 


Community Service 

The First Aid instructors of Proviso 
have been in great demand in the 
Civilian Defense program of the vari- 
ous towns of the school district. All 
have volunteered their services and 
have trained hundreds of volunteer 
firemen, policemen, air-raid workers, 
and other defense workers in First Aid. 
This service has done much to promote 
a friendly relationship between school 
and community. 

First Aid instruction in the high 
school is probably here to stay. It has 
entered the curriculum during an emer- 
gency, but it now appears that it will 
remain on its own merits. Students like 
it and want it. Instructors feel that it 
is one of the most vital subjects they 
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NURSERY SCHOOL 
® For Teachers Now in Service 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Concentrated and Organized to Meet Present Needs in 
KINDERGARTEN 


PRIMARY 
© For Teachers Returning to Service 


can teach. Its final place.in the cur- 
riculum can only be determined in the 
future. Physical education teachers do 
not like to curtail their physical pro- 
gram and science teachers hesitate to 
omit any part of their textbook. But 
since it is a question of relative values, 
a place for First Aid will be found and 
something else omitted. The present 
Proviso plan will be used next year, 
and First Aid will again be taught in 
both the physical education and science 
departments. 

Proviso is proud of its progress in 
First Aid. This addition to the curricu- 
lum will help in making good citizens 
of our boys and girls. 


A War-time Program 
(Continued from page 230) 


have .enough people—teachers or 
older pupils—who know how to use 
them. Appoint these people as fire 
guards. Have them take assigned 
posts when the air-raid drill sounds. 
Appoint a chief fire guard. If in- 
cendiaries hit the building, the fire 
guards should try to handle them, 
and put them out with water 
spray. (Do not use chemical fire 
extinguishers.) If the fire gets be- 
yond control, the chief fire guard 
should sound the regular fire alarm. 
All pupils should then be conducted 
from the building as in regular fire 
drill. Class leaders should conduct 
them in an orderly fashion to shel- 
ter in nearby homes. Leaders must 
keep the pupils in control. 

e) What to Organize 

Do these things right away—they 
are essential now: 

(1) Select the air-raid refuge— 
more than one if necessary. Be sure 
there is more than one exit. 

(2) Determine how the school 
alarm will be sounded for an air 
raid. 

(3) Assign. a refuge space or 
refuge room for each class or class- 
room. Assign class leaders to con- 
duct the drill—the same as for fire. 

(4) Publish full instructions; have 
them read over and over again to 





© For Those Entering Teacher Training 
Ten- Week Term, Six-Week Term, Four- Week Term, 
Two-Week Terms 
The courses offered include Nutrition and Health—Mental Hygiene—Civilian 
Morale—Reading and the Language Arts—Social Studies—Arithmetic—Science— 
Manual Arts—Music—Rhythms and Dramatics—Nursery School Kindergarten 
Education—Child Development—Testing and Evaluation, et cetera. 
Write for Information at Once 
PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Dept. C, 410 S. Michi Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
At the Center of all Recreati: at Educational Activities " “ 
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the pupils. Have them posted on 
bulletin boards. Be sure every 
teacher and pupil understands them 
—now. 
{) Here Are Some of the Steps to 
Take 

The Board of Education or other 
school authority, under the direction 
of the local Defense Co-ordinator, 
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should plan and adopt a war pro- 
gram for the duration. Here are 
some of the steps to consider: 

(1) Appointment of school build- 
ing wardens, whose duties should be 
co-ordinated with their local zone 
or district Warden Service. 

(2) Special transmission of air- 
raid warnings from the control 
center to school buildings. 

(3) Fire Defense. Adequacy of 
present equipment, appointment of 
fire watchers or fire guards, and 
special training in combating in- 
cendiaries. 

(4) Protective Construction. 
Quick and simple measures to pro- 
vide additional security. 

(5) Study of alternate air-raid 
refuges for teachers and pupils in 
case of fire. Depending upon loca- 
tion, suitable buildings in the neigh- 
borhood may be available for use as 
air-raid refuges. It is desirable to 
explore this possibility in order to 
effect dispersion where it can be 
done without undue exposure to the 
children. 


g) What to Do About Training 

Start your training now. Don’t 
wait for the final plan. Drill your 
pupils to behave on an air-raid alarm 
just as they do on a fire alarm. Hold 
drill every few days until they are 
thoroughly accustomed to it. Keep 
up the morale of the pupils, so that 
if a raid occurs you will have ex- 
perience in keeping them occupied. 
Organize first-aid training for select- 
ed groups. Organize fire defense 
training for the fire guards. 

h) Are We in Danger? 

The answer to that is, “We don’t 
intend to be caught napping again— 
anywhere or anytime. We are not go- 
ing to say again, ‘It can’t happen 
here’.”” 

Don’t rush around, don’t worry, 
but act/ These are simple precau- 
tions. Read them again. Think how 
you will apply them to your school. 
Then take the necessary action— 
today. 

AutHor’s Note: The Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense has announced that the 
final plan and instructions regarding 
school air-raid drills are available. Con- 
tact your local council or write this 
office for copies. 


* 
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School Enrollment 


(Continued from page 231) 

The Statistical Bulletin of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(December, 1941), summarizes the 
situation nicely when it states: 

The situation at the beginning of the cen- 
tury was such that one quarter of the babies 
born died before reaching age 25; today 55 
years will elapse before one quarter of the 
births will be accounted fer by deaths. 

The interpretation of this evidence is 
simple. From a given group of births, 
a much larger proportion of children 
survive to attain age six today than 
was possible ten and twenty years ago. 
That is, the schools enroll a higher pro- 
portion of the total births now than 
they did during the past and, in all 
probability, this proportion will con- 
tinue to increase slightly from year to 
year. 

This may have another effect on the 
total population. Some evidence has 
been presented that mothers of the past 
endeavored to have more children in 
order that they might replace their de- 
ceased offspring. If the chance of sur- 
vival increases, then one may argue that 
the total number of births will fall off. 
The opposite argument could be ad- 
vanced, namely, better chances for in- 
fant survival will encourage families to 
have more offspring. As to the validity 
of this theory, the author has nothing 
to contribute. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that school enrollment can only 
draw from live births surviving to age 
six. 





The Urban Birth Rate 

There has been a good deal of evi- 
dence presented to show that the urban 
birth rate has been declining at an 
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alarming rate. Whether true or not, 
there is an amusing source of error in 
this conclusion. Most of the urban 
communities experienced rapid growth 
from 1920 to 1929 and with the naive 
assumption that their communities 
would continue to expand at the same 
rate, the city fathers made estimates 
of their populations that later proved 
to be in excess of the actual numbers. 
This would account for a spurious 
downward trend in the birth rate. Such 
an error was discovered in the Chicago 
population figure for 1939, estimated 
by the Chicago Board of Health at 3,- 
607,000. With births during that year 
coming to 48,909, the birth rate was 
computed to be 13.6 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. The 1940 census figure for Chicago 
was 3,396,808. This represents a de- 
crease of 210,192 persons in one year 
from the above estimate. Obviously, the 
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1939 estimate must be in error, and if it 
is assumed that the only change taking 
place in Chicago’s population between 
1939 and 1940 is attributable to the ex- 
cess of births over deaths—12,978— 
then the 1939 figure should have been 
3,383,830 for a birth rate of 14.5. The 
population optimism of Chicago’s board 
of health was responsible for an error 
in the neighborhood of 0.9 births per 
1,000 population. ~ The old rate of 13.6 
applied to the corrected population 
would have been in defect by some 
1,732 births, a circumstance which once 
again emphasizes the need to study the 
number of births. 


Increase in Birth Rate 


Although the final figures on the 
total number of births in the United 
States for 1941 have not been released, 
the outlook becomes increasingly bet- 
ter. In an Associated Press release 
dated November 25, 1941, the US. 
Census Bureau quoted a birth rate of 
18.7 per 1,000 population as compared 
with 17.9 for 1940. The Statistical 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company (Dec., 1941) states: 


Earlier in the year the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau on the basis of reports covering 
the first four months of 1941, predicted that 
the final birth rate for the year might reach 
18.5 per 1,000 population as against 17.9 for 
1940. It now appears that even this optimis- 
tic outlook will probably be excelled by the 
facts. According to reports received from 36 
states and covering for the most part the first 
nine months of 1941, it is very likely that the 
final birth rate for the entire country will 
reach 18.8 per 1,000 population. If this figure 
is realized, it will be the highest birth rate 
recorded since 1930. 
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The above quotation is worth noting 
in view of Mr. Eby’s statement that 
“only a birth rate of nineteen plus per 
thousand would restore the school pop- 
ulation to its former levels.” That the 
birth rate may exceed Mr. Eby’s figure 
is no idle possibility since boom psy- 
chology and the Selective Service Act 
combine to increase marriages and 
births.” It is not idle speculation to 
assume the increase in birth rate from 
17.9 to 18.8 experienced in 1941 may 
be extended into 1942 to give a figure 
in the neighborhood of 19.5 or more! 


In October, 1941, the author com- 
puted the number of 1941 births for 
Chicago on the basis of returns made 
up to September 22 for the previous five 
years and arrived at the figure 55,267, 
with the reservation that this repre- 
sented a conservative estimate. A sub- 
sequent report from the Chicago Board 
of Health placed the 1941 births for 
the first 11 months at 55,244! On Janu- 
ary 19, 1942, official communication 
with Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Health, 
revealed that Chicago’s 1941 birth rate 
would be very close to 16.8 per 1,000 
as compared with 15.0 per 1,000 for 
1940. Since the final figures are not in 
yet, it is found that this rate represents 
approximately 58,000 births, the high- 
est number of births Chicago has ex- 
perienced since 1930, although the 1930 
birth rate was higher—17.2 per 1,000 
population! 

This may be a temporary state that 
will only forestall a further downward 
trend in school enrollment. Still it will 
have a marked effect on school enroll- 
ment for some years, even as the period 
of declining birth rate has made itself 
felt through the present year. One 
should not fail to note the importance 
of such an effect, for, coupled with 
teacher retirements, resignations and 
deaths, this holds forth the promise of 
an increased demand for teachers. On 
this basis alone it would be wise to 
weigh the move carefully before advo- 
cating curtailment of teacher training. 


The “Singularity” of Many 
Families 


Even though the membership per 
family averages about 3.6 at the present 
time, it is important to note the follow- 
ing definition from the Statistical Ab- 


*The Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company (December, 1941) states that 
Chicago’s gain in marriages for the first eleven 
months of 1941 amounted to some 6 percent over the 
same period in 1940 and for 30 large American 
cities the gain over a corresponding period 
amounted to 8.8 percent. This too holds an en- 
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aging note for educators. 
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stract of the United States for 1940: 

A family is defined as a group of persons 
related either by blood or by marriage or 
adoption who live together as one household 
usually sharing the same table. Single persons 
living alone are counted as families (italics 
are the authors) 

The 1930 census figures showed 7.9 
percent of all families in Chicago were 
single persons. This may have been 
higher in 1940 but no final figures have 
been published as yet. Thus, in the 
interpretation of 3.6 as the average 
family membership, it is necessary to 
recall the “singularity” of some 8 per- 
cent of families included in arriving at 
these “average families.” With mar- 
riages and births increasing, the aver- 
age family membership will increase. 
Thus 8 percent of Chicago’s 1940 pop- 
ulation, 271,745, would absorb the 
125,000 additional families that Mr. 
Eby reported as Chicago’s gain from 
1930 to 1940. That is, it is not unlikely 
that the majority of these 125,000 
families were single individuals! 


Urban-Rural Movement 


Mr. Eby’s comments apropos of mi- 
gration to the suburbs can be slightly 
modified. As the lines of fastest com- 
munication from the urban centers. to 
the suburbs become lengthened, migra- 
tion to these points will decrease and 
the interstitial areas will begin to fill up. 
This is nicely evidenced by the recent 
residential boom in Chicago of single 
family dwellings. Add to this the fact 
that our war economy has forced a 
curtailment of the manufacture and 
use of automobiles and it is readily seen 
that proximity to the city takes on a 
new importance. Moreover the ever- 
present fear of coastal bombing attacks 
may find inland cities, towns, and vil- 
lages the foci of new inward migrations, 
bringing thousands of families with 
children of school age. These factors 
create new demands upon the present 
educational facilities and large numbers 
of unassigned teachers may be sought 
to fill the gaps. 

During the present period of eco- 
nomic activity, the following quotation 
is much in point as regards Chicago and 
other Illinois urban centers: 

. If the fluctuations in the school cen- 
sus mean anything, it is that a large part of 
the people now on farms will move to the 


cities as soon as industrial employment is 
available for them .. * 


Teacher Demand 


Mr. Eby’s point on improvement of 


~ §Goodrich, Allin, and Hayes, 
Planes of Living eae Uaivenity 
Pennsylvania Press, 1935) p. 
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quality in education is well taken. To 
this, however, we may add: 

.. There are still communities where 
classes are far too large for good instruction, 
where too little attention is given to indi- 
vidual talents, where children still do not 
know and enjoy the classics in art and music, 
and where proper adjustment is not made 
between the instructional program and the 
development of children.‘ 

Couple this with the fact that adult 
education needs are becoming ever 
more acute, as evidenced by our de- 
fense training programs, and one read- 
ily acknowledges the ever-increasing 
future demand for teachers. 


Public Education Basic to 
Democratic Processes 


In the field of public finance such a 
demand will surely be the target of vi- 
cious attacks. Certain self-appointed 
guardians of government expenditures 
ask for curtailment of all “fads and 
frills.” But the present situation has 
only served to emphasize that the proc- 
esses of education are the very founda- 
tion stones of unity, morale, and the 
ability to adapt the public to an ever- 
changing need for more and better un- 
derstanding of the processes of Amer- 
ican Democracy. 


‘Journal of the N.E.A., December 1941, p. 267. 


School Aid Problems 


(Continued from page 228 ) 
tions is all that is needed to make the 
case for equalization aid. In city dis- 
tricts of 2,500 to 5,000 population the 
assessed valuation per elementary 
school pupil in average daily atten- 
dance, on data derived from the 1941 
State aid claims, varied from $1,214 in 
Eldorado, to $47,130 in Monticello, 


_ with seventy-four other cities in this 


group ranging between these extremes. 
How the 1927 law, with the 1939 
amendments, operated to aid the weak- 
er districts is best set forth in the fig- 
ure shown on page 228. 

What equalization aid to high-school 
districts in the lowest assessed valu- 
ation areas accomplished, is best re- 
vealed in returns from a questionnaire 
sent out by the Research Department 
of the Illinois Education Association 
one year after the first claims were 
paid. In a sampling of returns on 
sheets headed “Inquiry Regarding 
State Equalization Aid for Schools,” 
the principals of these schools indi- 
cated that teachers salaries had been 
raised an average of 11 percent, that 
in some cases a nurse had been added 
to the staff, classroom supplies and 
library books had been purchased in 
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varying quantities, new vocational, 
music, art, and physical education 
courses had been added, and many im- 
provements in equipment were listed— 
all the result of participation in State 
aid up to a cost level of $80 per pupil. 
More money in these school treasuries 
was quickly translated into a measure 
of greater opportunity for the boys 
and girls in the schools. The informa- 
tion supplied gave ample evidence that 
the equalization principle operated in 
terms of opportunity for the youth of 
Illincis in fact as well as theory. 


War and the Schools 

There is a good reason for school 
finance to be a major item in the pro- 
gram of school legislation for subse- 
quent sessions of the General Assem- 
bly. This statement would be true if 
the year 1942 were a normal one. With 
the Nation at war the problem of State 
and Federal support of public educa- 
tion becomes an immediate and press- 
ing one. The pattern of the effect of 
World War I upon the schools provides 
an index of what to expect.* 

Dislocations in the curriculum, and 
in the normal routine of teachers’ and 
pupils’ activities must be expected. Fi- 
nancial hardships are in store for 
schools and their teachers because of 
the demands for new courses and the 
lowered purchasing power of the sal- 
ary dollar that accompanies rising 
prices. In the years from 1915 to 1921 
the annual expenditure per pupil in 
Illinois doubled in both elementary and 
high schools. Whether or not the 
same degree of increased cost will re- 
sult from the present war hinges on the 
effectiveness of existing and contem- 
plated anti-inflationary measures. 

However, already prices have risen 
well above 1939 levels. Where will the 
money come from to meet the in- 
creased costs? Those interested in pub- 
lic education must give immediate 
study to the problems facing the 
schools, before such problems reach 
the crisis stage. Fortunately a num- 
ber of qualified groups in the State are 
now studying the problems of school 
finance in their larger setting of State 
revenue problems. From these efforts 
we may expect constructive proposals. 
Teachers, parents, and public-spirited 
citizens generally, must then take hold 
of the problem so that it will not be 
for the schools a case of “too little and 
too late.” 





‘Grimm, Lester R., “School Finance and War,” 
Mlinols Education (Springfield, 1 Illinois: Illinois Edu- 
cation Association) 942. For more de- 
tailed treatment of this tor topic the article cited is 
recommended. 
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Fannie Spaits Merwin 


@ MRS. Fannie Spaits Merwin, presi- 

dent of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation in 1928, died at her home in 
Manito, April 1, 1942. In 1910 she 
was elected superintendent of Mason 
County schools, an office which she 
held for eight years. 

Mrs. Merwin was distinguished both 
as a leader in education and as a writer. 


‘In addition to her contributions to 


newspapers and educational periodicals, 
she was the author of three books, 
The Eye Single, Added Proof, and The 
Second Mile. She was in constant de- 
mand as a lecturer at teachers insti- 
tutes and other occasions. In addition 
to her educational service; Mrs. Mer- 
win found timé for many community 
activities. The Pekin (Illinois) Times 
says: 

Her friendly counsel, the wisdom and all 
the knowledge stored in her brilliant mind, 
her genuine neighborliness, her great courage 
and a gift for forgetting herself in service 
for others is a cherished memory to all who 
knew her. 
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Calendar 


1 a Illinois Conference on Super- 
vision. Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, May 1-2, 1942. 


JUNE 


26 The 1942 Conference on Business Educa- 
tion. School of Business, University of 
Chicago, June 26-27, 1942. 

Conference will be on an invitational 
basis and closed to the general public. Per- 
sons particularly interested in the problem 
of standards in business education who 
wish to attend the conference may make 
application to the Conference Committee 
in care of the School of Business of the 
University of Chicago. 

National Education Association, annual 
meeting. Denver, Colorado, June 28-July 
2, 1942. 


JULY 


27 Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, National Education Asso- 
ciation, conference jointly sponsored with 
the Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education and 
the University of Chicago. Chicago, July 
27-August 7, 1942. 


AUGUST 
10 Midwest Conference for the Social Studies. 


East Bay Camp, Lake Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, August 10-15, 1942. 


OCTOBER 


2 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. Pe- 
oria, October 2, 1942. 

8 Southeastern Division, Illinois’ Education 
Association, annual meeting. Flora, Octo- 
ber 8-9, 1942. 

9 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rock Island, 
October 9, 1942. 

9 East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Urbana, 
October 9, 1942. 

9 Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Charleston, 
October 9, 1942. 

9 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. LaSalle, 
October 9, 1942. 

9 Western Division, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting. Galesburg, Octo- 
ber 9, 1942. 

12 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Glen 
Ellyn, October 12, 1942. 

15 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. Quincy, 
October 15-16, 1942. 

16 Northeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Aurora, 
October 16, 1942. 

16 Northwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rockford, 
October 16, 1942. 

16 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Octo- 
ber 16, 1942. 


FEBRUARY, 1943 


5 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. 
Bloomington, February 5, 1943. 
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